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Rarely is an issue of NEw York History given over 
to a single theme. This number, however, is almost ex- 
clusively devoted to the papers given at the New York 
State Historical Association’s annual meeting at West 
Point, March 14-16 of this year, in celebration of the 
sesqui-centennial birthday of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy. Besides papers having to do with West 
Point, only departments of Association news and busi- 
ness are included. 


Two of the addresses heard at West Point, those by 
Senator Thomas C. Desmond and Dr. Douglas Southall 
Freeman, will be missed from this collection, as they 
had been promised for publication elsewhere before 
being presented at our meeting. To the papers given at 
West Point a further paper by Miss Agnes Miller and a 
document edited by Professor Franklin D. Scott have 


been added as they, too, are concerned with West Point. 
In this number of the magazine West Point would seem 
to have fairly adequate coverage, ranging from Colonel 
Beukema’s discussion of the Pleistocene to Colonel Du- 
puy’s legend of The Mole. 


Our West Point meeting mas unique and memorable. 
It was the largest and certainly one of the most success- 
ful in the Association’s history. We were honored to be 
asked to join with the Military Academy in marking tts 
Founders’ Day. We are happy to make in this number 
of New York History our contribution to one of Amer- 
ica’s leading institutions, one we are proud to claim 


Ss 


for New York State. 
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MEN OF WEST POINT IN WORLD WAR II 


R. ERNEST DUPUY, COLONEL,USA RET.* 


ARS are won by leadership; leadership which sup- 

plies, trains and directs—strategically and tactically— 

the armed forces. At the opening of World War II 
West Pointers comprised but 41% of our Regular Army 
officer establishment—which itself was but a fragment of the 
global officer strength to which the Army of the United 
States swelled from National Guard, Organized Reserves, 
Officer Candidate Schools, battlefield promotions and other 
sources. 

Yet despite this disparity in numbers, all American 
Supreme Commanders (two men in three posts); seven of 
the nine Army Group commanders; eleven of the 20 Army 
commanders; 20 of the 31 Corps commanders and 48 of the 
92 Division commanders were West Pointers. 

This would appear very remarkable indeed, unless one 
understands the mission of West Point—to provide leader- 
ship in time of war; to produce the leaven which will cause 
the loaf to rise. 

sefore the war ended, two West Pointers—MacArthur and 
Eisenhower—as Supreme Commanders in their respective 
theaters of war, had each commanded elements of Army, 
Navy and Air Forces, as well as components of our Allies, in 
campaigns heretofore unparalleled in military history. 


*Col. Dupuy, author of The Story of West Point and the recently pub- 
lished Men of West Point, was Chief Public Relations Officer at Supreme 
Headquarters, AEF, Europe, from 1943 to 1945. 
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An Arnold—who by the way was the one West Pointer 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff—had directed operations 
of an Air Force world-wide. A Somervell had ensured Army 
and Air Force supply in every theater. A Stilwell had com- 
manded, under intolerable conditions, Army and Air Force 
elements in the China-Burma-India theater. And every 
American combat soldier bore the trademark—‘Made by 
McNair.” 

Six men of West Point, then, in one way or another con- 
trolled the major destinies and the operations of our Army, 
our Air Forces and part of our Navy, to say nothing of por- 
tions of the armed forces of our Allies. 

The United States Navy, in writing its own golden page 
of history, had also controlled, on the other hand, from time 
to time, elements of Army and Air Forces, and men of West 
Point in those elements. 

This is the perspective in which one must view West 
Point men in World War II, lest we be accused of glorifying 
‘one group at the expense of the millions of other Americans 
without whom there would have been no victory. 


Now lets move to the sound of the guns. 

Sometimes, in the fog of war, one got an impression of 
American and Allied armies scuttling about in haphazard 
free-for-all, without leadership, without objective. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Objective was there, and 
leadership was there, from the top down; leadership both 
strategical and tactical. 

There were a few moments in which this leadership 
faltered; a condition true in almost any succession of cam- 
paigns. Early in the war—September 21, 1942, Dr. Douglas 
Southall Freeman, distinguished American historian and 
student of leadership in battle, made this prophecy:— 

“The Lee and the Stonewall Jackson of this war will 
emerge. A Second Manassas will follow the blundering of 
backward-looking commanders and of inexperienced staff 
officers during any Seven Days’ Battle the new army must 
fight.” 
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So we had our Kasserine Gap, our Anzio, our Battle of the 
Bulge. We had them, we learned by them, we overcame 
them. And the quality of true leadership did emerge. 

This leadership expressed in terms of lightning strokes of 
fire and moverinent; in mobile warfare, and—above all—in 
the spirit of the offensive. And over the heads of the West 
Pointers directing, hovered the spirit of another man of 
West Point—the man who brought this doctrine into modern 
warfare. 

This man was Dennis Hart Mahan, Class of 1824, who 
from 1830 until his death in 1871 was Professor of Military 
and Civil Engineering and of the Art of War at the U. S. 
Military Academy. It was lightning war this man taught at 
West Point—this little professor who never saw a battle, and 
who, it is said, never went out for a walk without his 
umbrella. His pupils and close associates were fated to test 
the principles he analyzed, digested and expounded, in our 
own Civil War—recognized the world over as the cradle of 
modern warfare. Where they used these principles correctly, 
victory resulted. 

This Civil War, remember, was a West Pointers’ war. In it, 
great captains like Grant, Lee, Jackson, Sherman, Sheridan, 
Wilson, Early and others directed a lightning war—a _ blitz- 
krieg of their own horse-and-buggy age. These case-histories 
of battle, translated in one form or another into a doctrine 
of mobile warfare and the spirit of the offensive, were dis- 
seminated through our service schools, permeating the Regu- 
lar Army and through it our citizen Armies of the United 
States. 

Studied also in foreign military circles, they became pat- 
terns for lightning war in foreign armies. Finally, they were 
put into use once more by a generation of Americans to 
whom the name of Dennis Hart Mahan meant nothing. 

Crusader Mahan, scorning what he termed ‘military 
routine and pedagogism,” urged on his pupils an open 
mind, to seize upon and use the developments of science, 
and bend them tactically in accord with strategic principles. 
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In this, he exhorted, they should never forget “‘celerity, that 
secret of success.” 

Mahan sought, through incessant study of the great cap- 
tains of the past, a common denominator of victory in war. 
He was the scientist, the laboratory expert, dissecting his 
specimens, evolving theories, proving them from the past, 
and enunciating them as maxims for future use by American 
leaders. 

He found that war was essentially fluid, though proceed- 
ing from bases and lines of communication. He found that 
the spade went hand in hand with the musket and bayonet. 
Above all, he found that speed, and more speed again, spelled 
victory. 

Long before the guns first spoke at Sumter, Mahan, analyst 
of war, preached and wrote this:— 

“No great success can be hoped from in war in which 
rapid movements do not enter as an element. Even the very 
elements of Nature seem to array themselves against the slow 
and over-prudent general.” 

Here was a spirit of the offensive which would surge again 
in World War I under the indomitable Pershing, to carry 
the Allies out of the slough of three years of trench warfare. 
And it would surge still again, in Wolrd War II, down two 
long and well-defined paths to victory. 

One takes us from the sands of North Africa to V-E Day 
in Rheims, the other from the agony of Bataan to V-] Day 
in Tokyo Bay. Down the one Dwight D. Eisenhower led the 
way; down the other Douglas MacArthur. 

Lets look at Eisenhower. The Western European cam- 
paign was, of course, the supreme moment of his career. He 
led, as an integrated unit, the mightiest forces which one man 
has yet directed—that Allied Expeditionary Force which 
swept from the Normandy beaches through France, Belgium, 
part of Holland and all of Germany to destroy Nazism. 

In this campaign one can draw several comparisons to the 
later stages of our Civil War. In fact, if we substitute Berlin 
and London for Richmond and Washington, a vague 
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geographically strategic parallel emerges from the beginning. 
Later, France was split horizontally by Eisenhower, with the 
Devers-Patch drive up the Rhone Valley effecting a vertical 
rip. It was definitely in the concept of Grant’s solution in 
the Civil War—splitting the Southern Confederacy down the 
Mississippi Valley, then cross-wise. 

So too, in principle, with the invasion of Germany. The 
strategic concept was to split the country by attaining the 
Ruhr, its industrial heart. To destroy the armed forces of 
the enemy was, of course, an essential of the grand strategy. 
And in the very end, one finds a further parallel. For, just 
as Grant turned from an empty Richmond to ensure the 
final defeat of the Army of Northern Virginia at Appomattox, 
so too Eisenhower turned from an empty Berlin to sweep 
to the Alps and scotch the last vestiges of armed Nazism in 
the Tyrol. 

Eisenhower had a clear-cut directive from the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff—his ‘“‘bosses” as he called them. He had also, 
in theory, carte blanche to carry out that directive. It was 
definitely in the precedent established when Pershing was 
sent forth in World War I. It was in the earlier precedent 
established by Grant when he accepted the high command 
in the Civil War. Where did it come from? Listen to this 
maxim of Dennis Hart Mahan, dinned into the ears of Grant 
and his associates at West Point:— 

The initial plan of campaign, Mahan insisted, should 
“be so limited as to comprise only the leading strategical 
dispositions . . . Nothing could be more absurd than to pre- 
tend to dictate to the commanding general what he shall do 
from day to day....” 

In Eisenhower's case, however, implementing that policy 
was another thing. No commander in the history of war has 
carried such a burden of back-seat driving. Implementation 
necessitated the concurrence of the War Department and 
Navy Department on the one hand, of the Admiralty, War 
Office and Air Ministry on the other. 

Supreme Commander Eisenhower was independent of 
Chief of Staff George C. Marshall, yet subordinate to him 
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as U. S. commander in the European Theater of Operations. 
And that free-wheeling strategist, Britain’s incomparable, 
lion-hearted Winston Churchill, placed his ample bulk in 
Ike’s lap for the duration. 

General—later Field Marshal—Sir Bernard Montgomery, 
Eisenhower's British Army Group commander and opera- 
tionally subordinate to him, was nevertheless administra- 
tively independent of him as G.O.C. His Majesty’s 21 Army 
Group, reporting direct to the War Office. 

On the air side, His Majesty’s Bomber Command, and the 
U. S. Strategic Air Forces were neither of them under Ike’s 
direct command. Where naval operations were concerned, 
the shador of the Admiralty lay over the Royal Navy, that 
of the Navy Department over the U. S. Navy. 

Handling—not satisfying, of course, for that was impos- 
sible—the humorless, fiercely nationalistic and sometimes 
childishly temperamental Frenchman, De Gaulle, was still 
another thorn in Ike’s flesh. 

And all this went on in the searchlight glare of two fiercely 
competing and jealously chauvinistic free presses. 

If Eisenhower in Europe was a compromiser, and he cer- 
tainly was, that cachet applies to him in the same manner 
and to the same extent that it applies to Robert E. Lee. 
Both men compromised in the general good and in further- 
ance of an objective. 

That there were international bickerings, jealousy and 
friction in the A.E.F. no one can deny. But the main effort 
was one of unity. Never before had a coalition of Alljes 
been fused into a successful combat entity. Eisenhower did 
it, and they pay off on the scoreboard. 

And from the time his troops landed on the Norman 
beaches Eisenhower led them in the spirit of the offensive. 

As field commander, whose decisions affected the fortunes 
of war for better or worse, Eisenhower proved his leadership 
on several important occasions. Two of his decisions were 
vital. 

The first was to order the assault to proceed on June 6, 
1944. Recalling the great storm which swept the Normandy 
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coast on June 19, the next alternative date when time and 
tide would coincide, one shudders to think what might have 
happened had Ike been one of Mahan’s “‘slow and over- 
prudent generals,” against whom “even the very elements 
of Nature seem to array themselves.” 

His second vital decision was to shift the main effort, in 
the final battle in Germany, from Montgomery to Bradley; 
a decision which resulted in the greatest double envelop- 
ment in all military history. 


Lets look at some of Eisenhower's generals—West Pointers 
all. The first is Omar N. Bradley. The fortunes of war laid 
on Bradley’s shoulders the responsibility for directing the 
army group playing most significant role in Europe. I say 
this without prejudice either to Britain’s Montgomery or 
to our own West Pointers Devers and Clark. But that 
Bradley carried out the job in such fashion as to mark him 
as one of the great field commanders of American military 
history was his own doing. 

Bradley the planner of the Normandy landing of First 
Army, and the later breakthrough at St. Lo, was unsurpass- 
able. In action, confronted by the enemy, ‘his leadership 
compassed the whole wide field. 

The initial decision to put his long-tried and proven 
combat element, the Ist Infantry Division, in on Omaha 
Beach, the toughest spot; the utilization of the weapon to 
break the hedgerows—the “rhino horn”; the decision to 
carry on the breakthrough when threatened by the enemy 
counter-attack at Mortain; the decision in the latter part of 
the Falaise “‘pocket’’ operation—to reach to the Seine and 
prevent any further German stand upon that river-line; all 
these were major elements in our success, and each in turn 
influenced the future of the entire campaign. 

The foresighted planning for the future during the winter 
of 1944-45 which culminated in reaching the Rhine; the 
elimination of the Palatinate; the premeditated and plotted 
rush into Germany with both his armies—executed in such 
fashion that to him fell inevitably the responsibility for the 
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Cannae of the Ruhr; and the final advance to the Elbe- 
Erzgebirge line—all these must be chalked up to the super- 
lative military genus of Omar Bradley. 


And now we come to the man who best personified 
Mahan’s “‘celerity, that sacret of success.”’ 

In the Civil War it was Stonewall Jackson, pupil of 
Mahan, who best displayed his appreciation of that dictum 
of his master. 

In World War II, George M. Patton stood, it seems to me, 
in same relation to Bradley as Stonewall did to Lee. That 
?atton’s Third Army became the spectacular ground-gainer 
of 12th Army Group was primarily due, of course, to Eisen- 
hower’s original insistence that Patton get an army, and to 
Bradley’s later utilization of the man’s capacity. But the 
manner in which Third Army in the Battle of France over- 
ran the country north of the Loire, from the Bay of Biscay 
to the Seine, was Patton’s own doing. So too, with his later 
plunge into Lorraine. 

He emerged from those campaigns as a warrior par excel- 
lence, as might have been foreseen from his short but 
tempestuous revitalization of II Corps in Africa, and from 
later Sicilian campaign. 

The speed and power of his 90° shift of his army to attack 
in the Battle of the Bulge was a superb demonstration, tac- 
tically and logistically. His clairvoyance in preparing for that 
move was as superb strategically. 

His later operations—in the Palatinate; crossing the Rhine; 
sweeping through Germany—all were in the same class; they 
were a succession of thundering blows, delivered with excel- 
lent timing and in correct perspective. 

They were Jackson moving to Second Bull Run, Jackson 
at Chancellorsville, Sheridan at Five Forks and Sayler’s 
Creek, Wilson driving on Selma. 

There should be no hesitancy in alloting to Patton a place 
as one of the great exponents of fire and movement. Within 
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his sphere as an army commander he must rank as one of the 
great captains of history. 


Another man of West Point is notable in this Western 
European campaign. From June, 1942, when he first estab- 
lished his Eighth Air Force headquarters in London, 
leathery-faced Carl (Toohey) Spaatz and his leadership in 
the air vitally affected the destinies of the Atlantic cam- 
paigns. He went from there to Africa with Ike, then returned 
in early 44 to command the newly-established U. S. Strategic 
Air Forces in Europe—our long-range air arm. 

It would take a Philadelphia lawyer to unscramble the 
ramifications of command of Allied aerial operations in 
Europe. I have mentioned something of this before. Basically, 
the U. S. Strategic Air Forces owed allegiance to the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff; the various tactical air forces to Eisen- 
hower. Actually, the variations and divisions of command of 
air forces—British and American—throughout the campaign 


constituted a serious problem in leadership to the Supreme 
Commander. 


Here it was that Toohey Spaatz’ own personality and 
capacity for leadership intervened in a situation full of 
potential friction. Part of the time under Ike, but mostly 
independent of him, and at the same time in administrative 
command of all our Air Force components in Europe— 
Spaatz nevertheless coordinated all his efforts to attain the 
common objective. And that is a tribute to the leadership 
of Toohey Spaatz. 


We turn now to the Pacific and the setting of the Rising 
Sun. 

Mahan held that “to do the greatest damage to our enemy 
with the least exposure to ourselves is a military maxim lost 
sight of only by ignorance of the true ends of victory.” 

He also held, in speaking of the difference between 
strategic and tactical operations, that “‘in the latter the great- 
est danger that an army can run is to be surrounded on the 
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field of battle; whereas an army that throws itself by a 
strategical movement, between several fractions of an enemy’s 
army beyond supporting distance of each other, may, by 
superior activity, defeat them all in succession.” 

In that light we must view Douglas MacArthur in World 
War II. 

When MacArthur, as Supreme Allied Commander, 
received the formal surrender of Japan on the deck of USS 
Missouri in Tokyo Bay, September 2, 1945, the arch of 
American fighting power had spanned the broad Pacific. It 
was an arch composed of Army, Navy, Marine and Air Force 
bricks; its capstone was Douglas McArthur’s own campaign 
from New Guinea to Luzon. 

In a 3,000-mile-long campaign he had outguessed, out- 
moved and outfought Japan’s military might. It was not by 
accident that thirty-nine amphibious landings, large and 
small, were carried out with an aggregate initial loss of only 
272 Allied lives. By hitting them “where they ain’t” in 
dazzling and to them unpredictable leap-froggings and _ by- 
passings, he sapped Japanese strength, cutting them from 
their communications and from their new-won and essential 
reservoirs of raw materials. 

He struck from sea, land and air in the most brilliant 
series of operations in military history. It was Grant in the 
Big Black River operation, it was Jackson in the Shenandoah 
Valley, it was Sherman splitting the South—repeated time 
and again. It was essence of Dennis Hart Mahan. 

In less than nine months he had made the 1,500-mile-long 
move from New Guinea to Morotai; less than a year later 
he had reached Mindoro for a total gain of 2,400 miles. Two 
years from the time that Buna Mission on New Guinea was 
won, MacArthur was assaulting Luzon. 

The losses in this campaign were unbelievably small. 
Krueger's Sixth Army, for instance, up to the end of 1944 
suffered only 31,500 casualties. Of the more than 250,000 
Japanese troops standing in MacArthur’s way, more than 
135,000 had been bypassed; left to rot. 
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MacArthur’s was much more of a one-man operation than 
was Eisenhower's. Back-seat driving lacked in the Pacific. 
and what dangerous little arose was eliminated by Mac- 
Arthur’s own dyminant personality and lucid argument. But 
on the other hand, from the moment war broke until mid- 
1943, MacArthur was in fact commanding but a forlorn 
hope. He was working on a shoestring. 

The early days—the Luzon campaign that ended on 
Bataan—and that I give you as a remarkable delaying action 
—were days of frustration, of will-power surmounting 
physical weakness in the field. The rest of the Pacific war, 
including his organization and manipulation of the amazing 
guerilla campaign in the Philippines—a campaign spear- 
headed by West Pointers, both American and Filipino—was 
embodiment of genius. 

MacArthur left his troops on Bataan only after repeated, 
peremptory orders, be it noted. But he promised he would 
return, and return he did. 

Boldness and ingenuity are characteristics of good com- 
manders. Sometimes, in isolated circumstances, and either in 
combination or separately, they are characteristics of lucky 
commanders. But when boldness and ingenuity are com- 
bined by one man in a two-year offensive, uninterrupted by 
reverse, and utilizing all the principles of war to defeat an 
enemy well-armed, well-trained, fanatically valiant and 
globally superior in strength, one can come to but one 
conclusion. 

This man is sui generis. He is the greatest captain of 
his era. 


Leadership outcrops in many ways besides the direction 
of armies, or of squads. This quality of leadership includes 
so many things. The shepherd shows leadership in caring for 
his flock. So too does the soldier. Let me give you two 
instances of what I mean, and if, in the doing, I put but two 
more men of West Point into sharp focus, please remember 
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that it is as samples only. There are so many others crowding 
the scene. 

Over on Bataan, January 12, 1942, Homma was pounding 
our battle-line, regardless of losses. He could afford to; he 
had 200,000 men to squander. And one of his power drives 
came surging into the thin-spread sector of the 57th Infantry 
Regiment (P.S.). One company was driven in; snipers were 
infiltrating. Unless a counter-attack restored the situation, 
the entire eastern front was threatened. 

The sixty-four dollar question was—Where lay the real 
enemy strength? One must know this, to cave him in. 

Over in another company, a 23-year-old platoon com- 
mander—a West Pointer of the Class of 1941—felt he could 
do something about that. He knew the terrain; knew of an 
irrigation ditch leading across the front and into the threat- 
ened sector. A few determined men, slipping undetected 
down that ditch, could pop up in the midst of the Nips and 
flush them up. What then? Well, a fellow could only die 
once. 

So Alexander R. Nininger took ten stout little Filipino 
Scout soldiers, volunteers, down that ditch with him. He 
flushed the Japs, created a ruckus, forced them to disclose 
their positions. The resulting counter-attack saved the situa- 
tion. But Sandy Nininger was dead—with twenty dead Nips 
sprawled out around him. For my money, that’s one facet 
of leadership. 

Now lets go round the world to Rome, in early September, 
1943. Fascist Italy was crumbling; her emissaries haggling 
with ours secretly in neutral Lisbon; object: surrender. 

3ut Italy was tight in German hands. Our Salerno invasion 
below was about to break. Could this invasion be facilitated 
by the dropping of an airborne division on the Holy City 
itself? 


It was an intriguing idea; if successful it might topple Axis 
sway in all Italy. But—suppose this lone division (the 82d 
was the only one available) dropped instead into a hornet’s 
nest of German strength? Entirely out of supporting dis- 
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tance from the Salerno landings, it would most certainly be 
obliterated. 

There was but one way to find out the real situation 
around Rome; that was by personal reconnaissance. So the 
then Brigadier General Maxwell D. Taylor of the 82d Air- 
borne went, taking with him one other officer. 

Sneaked in by the Italians to their War Office, the Palazzo 
Capara, they spent two hair-raising days actually rubbing 
elbows with Kesselring’s patrols and Gestapo agents throng- 
ing Rome. Their necks were, of course, in danger; for part 
of the time they wore civilian clothing. 

A thorough investigation, including a wild midnight ride 
to Marshal Badoglio’s mansion for a last-minute discussion, 
proved the plan impracticable. Fifty thousand tough, well- 
trained German troops, with plenty of tanks and guns, 
ringed Rome, saturated the area. The Italians, now queasy, 
repudiated previous promises to help. 

In bitter disappointment, Taylor recognized that an 
unsupported air drop would be a ghastly mistake—a fruitless 
squandering of American lives. In nick of time he got the 
word back. The paratroopers were standing by their ships 
when revoking orders came through. 

That’s why there was no airborne drop on Rome. And 
that, too—the action of a leader who risks his life in recon- 
naissance before committing his troops—is, for my money, 
leadership. 


My alloted time grows short; the sands are running out. 
Rich grains they are, too, do we glimpse a few more as they 
rush by. 


There is Leslie Groves building the atom bomb. There 
are Jackie Devers and Mark Clark and Bob Eichelberger. 
There are Wainright and Bunker, Lim and Martelino. 
There are Hodges and Simpson and Patch and Wedemeyer. 
There is Simon Boliver Buckner on Okinawa. There are 
Lightning Joe Collins and Walker and Van Fleet. There 
are Vandenberg, Ridgway and Gavin. There is Tony Mc- 
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Auliffe in Bastogne. There is Hoge at Remagen. There 
are Hasbrouck at St. Vith and Smythe at Monschau. There 
is Castle, flaming gallantly in the air over the Ardennes. 
There is Ranger Bill Darby in Italy. And there are Praeger 
and little Joe Barker on Luzon. 

All these and many more men of West Point contributed 
leadership, within their respective spheres, in World War II. 
They were man of varied ancestry, from differing walks of 
life; men whose one common denominator was their educa- 
tion and indoctrination at West Point; their dedication to 
Duty, Honor, Country. 

Over-simplified, perforce, is this thumb-nail sketch. But 
at least it furnishes proof of the continuity in World War II 
of the words of the late Chief Justice Edward Douglass 
White, fifty years ago:— 

“West Point—a school that has produced a man to meet 
every emergency that has ever confronted the country.” 
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WALTER MILLIS* 


two-thirds of its history the role of the United States Mili- 

tary Academy in international relations was virtually nil. 
Its responsibilities were not considered to extend into the 
loftier realms of national policy. Though its graduates scat- 
tered widely through such civilian fields as those of engineer- 
ing, business and education, few of them were attracted by 
the mysteries of international statecraft. Colonel Dupuy’s 
excellent study mentions only a handful before 1900 who 
took up diplomatic careers; and the best known of these, 
Horace Porter of the Class of 1860, who was McKinley’s and 
Roosevelt's Ambassador to France at the turn of the century, 
had long since abandoned his military backgrounds. 

The Constitution—which shows a clearer recognition of 
the intimate relation between military and political factors 
in free government than has usually since obtained—makes 
the President Commander-in-Chief as well director of foreign 
relations. But until now, at least, only one West Point grad- 
uate has held the office; and while there may be a brusque, 
military touch in Grant’s adventure in Santo Domingo or 
his handling of the Virginius affair in 1873, foreign policy 
was of little importance in his administration. Other grad- 
uates occasionally took an interest in the larger aspects of 
military statesmanship. The brilliant and unfortunate 
Emory Upton, of the Class of May 1861, made his world 
survey of army organizations in the ’70’s, which brought 
him face to face with some of the more fundamental issues 
of military policy and manpower use in a democracy. There 
is a prophetic touch in the figure of Hugh L. Scott, 1876, 


I: WOULD be true enough to say that throughout the first 


*Mr. Millis, editorial and staff writer of the New York Herald-Tribune 
since 1924, is the author of Road to War, Why Europe Fights and This 
is Pearl. 
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devoting himself as a young soldier on the Western plains 
not simply to the extirpation but to the understanding of 
the Indian tribes. It was a recognition of the fact that the 
art of war is not purely a technical discipline but a human 
and therefore basically a political activity. Until 1898, how- 
ever, the West Point graduate seemed primarily a military 
technician. The Academy would provide the leadership to 
fight our wars, but had little or nothing to say about the 
policies which might lead to or avert them. 

Today the situation is very different. One meets the 
professional soldier (and usually the West Point graduate) 
at nearly every turn in the development of foreign policy 
and its immense repercussions on domestic affairs. The 
Regular Army has given us a distinguished Secretary of 
State (who though not a graduate had spent his career 
steeped in the West Point tradition); as military governors 
in Japan, Germany and Austria Academy men have played 
vital parts in shaping the present international world; 
another has lent commanding influence to the building of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization; while the weight 
which “The Pentagon” now carries in most aspects of diplo- 
matic and civil policy has become a matter of much com- 
ment and some concern. Mr. Justice Douglas has only 
recently proclaimed that “the increasing influence of the 
military in our thinking and in our affairs is the most 
ominous aspect of our modern history.’ What he seems to 
overlook is that this is the result of a long-continued, rather 
curiously consistent trend which, whether ominous or not, 
is undoubtedly a matter of the liveliest interest. 

It began with the American re-entry upon the world stage 
in 1898, for reasons which seem obvious enough, and which 
have continued to operate with increasing force ever since. 
Abruptly, it was again manifest that military policy was an 
important, and potentially critical, element in national 
policy; while the general framework of the national policy 
emerged as the dominant factor in the soldier’s own ability 
to discharge his mission. To get the men and money neces- 
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sary to meet his new international responsibilities, the soldier 
had to appeal to the statesman, the politician and other 
organs of civil policy formation; this began to get him “into 
politics’ as early as the Preparedness campaigns before 
World War I. The nation, on the other hand, in order to 
deal with the novel problem confronting it upon the new 
horizons opened by the Spanish-American War, had to 
appeal to the soldiers, as there was no one else to appeal to. 

As that war reached its victorious climax President McKin- 
ley found that the most serious issue before him, in both 
foreign and domestic policy, was the disposition of the 
Philippines. He naturally applied for advice to the military 
commanders on the ground, Admiral Dewey and Major 
General Wesley Merritt, West Point 1860. Merritt had barely 
taken Manila, in August, 1898, when he was ordered to 
report in person to the American Peace Commissioners in 
Paris. He remained there a couple of months as a kind of 
expert adviser, transmitting his own views and those of 
other military men. In these documents there is, perhaps, 
a hint of diffidence on the part of the soldiers at having to 
assume such unwonted political responsibilities; and their 
influence on the outcome is not usually stressed by histor- 
ians. But it was probably greater than the civilians realized 
at the time. For better or for worse, and whether it liked it 
or not, the Army was in foreign affairs, and it has never since 
got out. 

Its education in diplomatic and essentially political tasks 
was rapid. The Army had to run the new colonial empire; 
partly because it was a military conquest, rendering military 
occupation initially unavoidable, but partly because of 
another factor, later to operate on a larger scale. There was 
at the beginning no trained, competent and incorruptible 
civil service into whose hands these delicate responsibilities 
could easily be given. The nation retained an unfavorabie 
memory of the post-Civil War carpetbaggers. But in the 
Regular officer, and particularly in the West Point graduate, 
it had a potential civil servant who at times, perhaps, might 
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not be too bright but whose probity, devotion to duty and 
freedom from political ambition were beyond challenge. 
Cuba, Puerto Rico and the Philippines were the training 
grounds of many later military statesmen. Tasker H. Bliss, 
1875, was Wood’s Collector of Customs in the Cuban Mili- 
tary Government. Frank R. McCoy, 1897, was a young 
cavalry officer in the Philippines who was later to take a 
distinguished place in diplomacy and foreign policy. And 
Douglas MacArthur, 1903, began as a lieutenant of Engineers 
in the Philippines, later going to Manchuria as his father’s 
aide when the latter served as military observer of the Russo- 
Japanese War. One could note many other names. Our brief 
period of colonial empire did much to equip both the Army 
and West Point with the political experience, human under- 
standing and wide outlook on world relations which were 
later to be demanded. 

In building the Panama Canal it acquired, in addition, 
an experience with large scale civi! and industrial manage- 
ment which had its own significance. The canal was begun 
under mainly civilian direction; it was because this was not 
going well that Theodore Roosevelt turned to the Corps of 
Engineers and put George W. Goethals, 1880, in virtually 
dictatorial command. His fine success did much to reinforce 
the idea of the Army’s potential usefulness in essentially 
civilian or policy-making tasks for which civilians might be 
unavailable or inappropriate, or politically undesired. It 
also helped give the Army background for the colossal prob- 
lems of procurement and of industrial-military relations 
which it was subsequently to face, and which now form one 
of the chief channels of military influence over both foreign 
and large segments of domestic policy. It is suggestive that 
Goethals himself, recalled to active duty in 1918, was given 
control over Army purchasing and transport in the United 
States, and that the then Chief of Staff thought him one of 
the greatest supply men produced by any army. 

The First World War inevitably intensified the trends 
thus begun. Somewhat like Merritt before him, and very 
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much like his successors of a quarter century later, Pershing, 
of the Class of 1886, found when he reached France that his 
worst problems were far more diplomatic and even political 
in character than they were military. The famous issue of 
the independent /.merican Army, which so much absorbed 
him, of course had its far-reaching political significance. 
Beyond the military controversy there lay the whole question 
of the locus of power in the peacemaking and in the postwar 
world. Pershing did not ask to be a statesman; he was forced 
to it—perhaps by the very ‘“‘narrowness’” of his military 
background—but his stubbornness had decisive results for 
international relations. And I think that few today would 
argue that they were bad, or that a more pliant course would 
have had a better outcome. 

It was not that the soldiers were taking over policy; it 
was that the problems of war were again forcing policy to 
listen to and rely on the soldiers. When Hugh Scott retired, 
because of age, as Chief of Staff in the fall of 1917, President 
Wilson sent him as a member of Elihu Root’s mission to 
Russia to see what could be done about the situation there. 
It turned out, of course, that there was nothing to be done, 
and the mission was of small effect. Scott’s temporary suc- 
cessor as Chief of Staff, Tasker Bliss, was to play a more 
prominent role in military statesmanship. Bliss was a 
scholarly and reflective soldier, whose celebrated prediction 
that the war would last “about thirty years” suggests the 
maturity which Army thought was attaining. He was given 
four stars and made American Military Representative on 
the Supreme War Council, set up by the Allies at the end 
of 1917. Wilson conceived of him there as a “diplomatic 
intermediary,” the President’s principal channel in those 
“matters of military diplomacy” which were beginning to 
bulk so large in diplomacy as a whole. It is impossible here 
to attempt an examination of his work; but it is perhaps 
interesting to note that one can find in the Supreme War 
Council not a few premonitions of the present NATO and 
of the kind of problems which have again compelled the 
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civilian statesmen to call the soldiers so largely into their 
councils. It is significant, too, that whereas Merritt had 
been called home twenty years before to advise a Peace 
Commission, Wilson named Bliss as one of the five to sit 
upon the new Peace Commission itself. 

As a recognition of the soldier in international affairs this 
was, no doubt, somewhat left-handed. Wilson was the Peace 
Commission, and Bliss with his colleagues served mainly to 
screen the fact. Yet Bliss’s wisdom and sound judgment were 
by no means a negligible contribution to the work. After 
his retirement Bliss, as President of the Council on Foreign 
Relations, continued to take an active and constructive 
interest in the great problems of foreign policy, disarmament 
and world organization. 

Once more, matters of mop-up and occupation extended 
the Army’s range of responsibility and political experience. 
William S. Graves, 1889, got a tough politico-military educa- 
tion in Siberia, for example; and even after the troops had 
all come home, after the League of Nations had been 
rejected, and the country had relapsed into another negative 
period in foreign policy, the expansion of the national out- 
look and interests continued to have its effect on the profes- 
sional soldier. In the early °30’s Brehon Somervell, 1914, 
made his economic survey of Turkey, requested by Kemal 
Ataturk as the basis for a five-year plan. As a language officer 
in China, and later as a commander and as a military attaché, 
Joseph W. Stilwell, 1904, acquired his knowledge of Chinese 
and of Chinese war and politics. MacArthur went out to the 
Philippines in 1936 as Military Adivser to the Common- 
wealth; taking with him Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1915, as 
his senior military assistant. Before going on this foreign 
service Eisenhower, interestingly enough, had been increas- 
ing his knowledge of the other great aspect of military 
statesmanship as assistant to the civilian Assistant Secretary 
of War, charged with industrial planning and procurement, 
and as a student in the new Army Industrial College. 

In such ways, these, and many others equally unknown to 
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the country at large, were preparing themselves for the tre- 
mendous drafts which the nation, with the onset of a new 
crisis, was to make upon their abilities—in the fields of 
diplomacy and of high foreign and civil policy no less than 
in those of combat leadership and logistics. And it is plainly 
no gross ambition on the part of those who met the draft, 
no “militaristic” love of autocratic power or impatience with 
democratic dawdling, which has promoted them to their 
present political importance. It was only the advent of 
another great war with its crushing politico-military prob- 
lems; the resultant tragic militarization of our world society 
beyond anything in our previous national experience, and 
the inevitable repercussions of all this upon our political, 
economic and social institutions, which has brought the 
West Point graduate and the Army which he has so largely 
shaped into their existing prominence. 

Eisenhower discovered, to his considerable distaste, that 
he had to become a politician almost as soon as he became 
a combat general. It was to be expected that behind every 
problem involved in organizing his intricate multi-national 
commands and determining strategy there would lie (as 
Pershing had discovered) large and usually semi-invisible 
political issues for the future, but these could presumably 
be met in the present on bluntly military grounds, which 
were as far as any soldier’s responsibility extended. The first 
warning that this might not be enough came in the moment 
of the descent on North Africa, in the embarrassing shape 
of Admiral Darlan. 

Eisenhower had with him his political arm, Mr. Robert 
Murphy of the State Department, to attend to such matters. 
But Murphy could not handle a question of such critical 
military importance as the proffered “deal” with the man 
who in fact controlled the hostile French forces. At least one 
later critic has held that the subordination of Murphy to 
the military command, rather than making him an “auto- 
nomous” ambassador of the civil arm, was a decisive mis- 
take which led on to much further unwarranted expansion 
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of military influence in diplomatic affairs. But this rather 
misses the point. Whatever Murphy’s title or theoretic 
powers might have been, Eisenhower would still have had 
to make the decision. It had to be made at once, and “the 
matter,” as he says in his memoirs, “at the moment was com- 
pletely military. If resulting political repercussions became 
so serious as to call for a sacrifice, logic and tradition 
demanded that the man in the field should take complete 
responsibility.” Eisenhower took it; the decision was made, 
and the political repercussions were widespread and explos- 
ive enough to leave him somewhat baffled and unhappy over 
the whole episode. Had Darlan lived, the effect upon our 
foreign policy and, indeed, upon the whole history of the 
war might well have been far-reaching. Yet the soldier made 
this important political decision not because he wanted to 
but because he had to. 

His work in the European Theater was to confront Eisen- 
hower with many decisions of a similar kind but with more 
lasting consequences. The American general, like his super- 
iors in the Joint Chiefs and his colleagues on the ground, 
broadly tried to meet all such problems on strictly military 
considerations, but their political implications for the post- 
war world cannot now be denied. 

An instructive example is the celebrated decision to turn 
aside from Berlin and Prague as the war was ending. In 
accordance with established principles, the basic decision as 
to how to divide up a beaten Germany was given to the 
diplomats of the European Advisory Commission, while the 
business of beating her was left to the soldiers. As Eisenhower 
was unleashing the final offensive and Patton was on his 
way to Prague, the political agreement by the civilians was 
accepted by the soldiers as controlling and beyond their 
responsibility to challenge. From this premise Eisenhower, 
once: more on primarily military grounds—the danger of 
collision with the Russians, the fact that further territory 
taken would have to be yielded to them anyway, the sup- 
posed concentration of the last German strength in the Alps 
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—halted Patton and did not reach for Berlin. An appropriate 
military decision once more had far-reaching results on sub- 
sequent policy and history; much controversy was later to 
revolve around its wisdom, but it stands, at least, as one more 
example of the fact that in a war situation the warriors simply 
cannot help playing decisive roles in policy and statecraft. 

Other West Point men were demonstrating the same thing 
in every high command and allied capital, in Washington 
and, spectacularly, in the Far East. No one would expect me 
here to go into the complex history of the great tragedy in 
China, but one should note the extent to which it revolves 
around American military men and, in particular, two West 
Pointers, Stilwell and Albert C. Wedemeyer, 1919. It is 
scarcely time yet for final verdicts. Stilwell, with the best 
grounding in Chinese affairs of any high Army officer, was 
sent out in March, 1942, as a three-star general, chief of 
staff to Chiang Kai-shek and commander of the China- 
Burma-India theater. He was immediately engulfed in issues 
of international, inter-allied and inter-factional politics of 
the most intricate kind, all complicated (as policy in China 
has been throughout) by the desperate want of any real 
military or other means to solve them. That ‘Vinegar Joe’s” 
temperament was wholly unsuited to such a situation seems 
sufficiently demonstrated by his own violently sarcastic and 
undiplomatic papers. Like other soldiers, he tried to meet 
his problems on strict military grounds; his basic attitudes 
were determined by the simple desire to “kill Japs,” regard- 
less of the internal politics of China. But the politics could 
not, of course, be disregarded; like the others, Stilwell found 
himself a statesman in spite of himself, and the task was too 
much for his abrupt and passionate approach. 

Yet the soldiers of the War Department—rather curiously, 
in the light of later history—backed him firmly in his quarrel 
with the Nationalists despite the increasing misgivings of the 
supposedly pro-Communist President Roosevelt. When 
Chiang finally forced Stilwell’s recall, Secretary Stimson 
thought it a “terribly sad ending” to the effort of “a great 
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American soldier’ and personally pinned the Legion of 
Merit on him with an oak leaf for his D.S.M. Today he 
is often regarded as one of the chief, if unintentional, 
authors of the Chinese catastrophe. It is a reminder, at least, 
that the vast issues of Communism today cannot be addressed 
in the simple terms of a firm, “military” approach on the 
one hand as against a weak and leftish diplomatic approach 
on the other. Matters are much more intricate than that. 

At all events, when Stilwell left, Chinese affairs had been 
reduced to a state of near chaos with which his successor, 
Wedemeyer, was never able more than partially to cope. 
Wedemeyer faced enormous responsibilities to history with 
(as usual) totally deficient resources and almost as total a con- 
fusion and uncertainty in the overall national policies which 
he was called upon to administer. In his early reports after 
the Japanese surrender Wedemeyer was able clearly to set 
forth the Nationalist-Communist struggle as the heart of the 
issue, and to suggest that it was hopeless to look for a solu- 
tion through a coalition of the two. Again we have a soldier, 
sent out primarily to fight a war, becoming a responsible top 
foreign policy adviser and representative in the problems of 
the ensuing peace. 

Even Wedemeyer, however, could not provide a solution 
for the perils and difficulties which he analyzed. That, after 
all, was the business of national, not of merely military or 
War Department, policy. Actually, policy was kicked around 
—from the field, to the War Department, to State, to the 
White House and back again—with no clear result. It was 
the civilian and conservative Secretary Byrnes who seems to 
have initiated the final experiment with coalition, which 
Marshall, the soldier, was sent out to enforce. Wedemeyer, 
on the ground, told Marshall that it would not work; he 
was proved right, and when Marshall became Secretary he 
sent Wedemeyer back to China for an expert survey and 
recommendations. The resultant Wedemeyer Report is a 
matter of much controversy; I can say only that while it 
shows a keen grasp of the great foreign political issues 
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involved and a statesmanlike intelligence, it does not indi- 
cate that the graduate of West Point was much more decisive 
as to remedies than the civilians of the State Department. 

China brings us to the post-war period, when again it 
turned out, as after 1898 and 1918 but on a much grander 
scale, that the end of the shooting was not enough to relieve 
the soldier of his political and diplomatic responsibilities. 
In Berlin and in Vienna Lucius D. Clay, of the Class of 
June 1918, and Mark W. Clark, April 1917, governed their 
occupied but also beleaguered territories with skill, flexibil- 
ity in local administration and restraint, coupled with great 
firmness, in face of the growing menace before them. And in 
Tokyo Douglas MacArthur, as virtually sole ruler of Japan, 
rebuilt the political and social structure of one of the world’s 
great powers. Volumes have been written on MacArthur's 
position as general and as statesman; many more certainly 
will be, and I shall not attempt to anticipate them. His is 
undoubtedly one of the most brilliant and strongest minds 
West Point has produced; and it was inevitable that in the 
great contexts of the war he should emerge as a dramatic 
figure in policy and statecraft as well as in strategy. Yet some 
of his inspirations today seem questionable; and, partly 
through the chance that identified him with the Southwest 
Pacific, partly through political and personality factors, his 
influence was seldom controlling on the larger stage of 
national policy. 

It is enough to say, first, that controversy over his position 
as a world statesman cannot dim his remarkable political 
achievement as administrator of Japan, and second, to note 
that the great issues of foreign policy which were so fiercely 
debated at the time of his recall last spring were again 
military in origin and inevitably involved our military 
leadership. It is improbable that President Truman, although 
the Constitutional commander-in-chief and_ responsible 
civilian head for foreign policy, could either have removed 
MacArthur in the first place or subsequently made good his 
own Far Eastern policy without the support of the Joint 
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Chiefs of Staff. These of course, included three other West 
Point graduates: Omar Bradley, 1915 J. Lawton Collins, 
April 1917, and Hoyt S. Vandenberg, 1923. In their public 
testimony they did not seem particularly happy in assuming 
the very large political responsibilities thrust upon them as 
a result of their military position. But they could not help it 
and neither could the nation. Because the end of the war 
did not bring peace, because the cold war has served only 
to expand the dominating influence of military factors in 
our foreign policy and our domestic economy, the nation 
has beeen forced to turn to the soldiers. ‘““The Pentagon” 
has not usurped the civilian functions; the civil function- 
aries have been compelled to call in “The Pentagon.” And 
one can even meet with current criticisms of the Joint Chiefs 
as “‘untrustworthy”—not because they threaten to subvert 
the civilian power, but because they fail sufficiently to defy it! 

Except in Korea (where Matthew B. Ridgway, 1917, is 
obliged to direct the uniformed diplomats at Panmunjom 
as well as the uniformed fighting men elsewhere on the line) 
the shooting has ceased; the pro-consuls have come home, 
replaced by civilian administrators. But the immense con- 
tribution which Eisenhower—much more experienced in 
world politics today than he was in November, 1942—has 
made to the successful creation of a really effective North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, is a sufficient demonstration 
that the soldier’s role in high policy is not at an end. And 
so, in another sense, is an American military budget of $52 
billion. Another West Point man significant in military 
statesmanship is Joseph T. McNarney, also of the famous 
Class of 1915. He has done a great deal of work on the 
extremely difficult problem of cutting down and coordinat- 
ing the three service budgets and seeking to adjust them to 
the diametrically opposite requirements of military solvency 
on the one hand and national economic solvency on the 
other. This is perhaps the most delicate task in the whole 
range of military policy-making. If it does not directly control 
the course of foreign policy, its indirect effect is profound. 
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McNarney was more recently enlisted by NATO to head a 
“screening and costing staff,” without which the remarkable 
achievement of the Temporary Council Committee would 
scarcely have been possible. His work has been inconspicu- 
ous, but it must surely stand at the very foundations of the 
new politico-military international order which we are striv- 
ing to construct. 

The foregoing survey is necessarily superficial; it would 
be impossible in brief compass to give anything like an ade. 
quate account of the contribution of West Point and her 
sons to the whole field of international relations. The attempt 
has been, rather, to note a few figures who seem in one way 
or another significant, and from whom it is perhaps possible 
to draw a few general conclusions. 

There may be a truce in Korea. Immediate pressures may 
relax. But unless there is a general pacification of the world 
beyond anything now possible to foresee, civilian govern- 
ment must continue to rely upon the professional soldier 
for advice in at least three great areas of statecraft. The 
soldier may never have the final word in any of them. But 
I am sure that civilian opinion will repeatedly seek to thrust 
it upon him, and that he cannot, no matter how hard he 
may try, escape a very large degree of responsibility in each. 
These areas are, first, the scale of the overall military demand 
upon the civilian economy. What is the true measure of the 
defense needs? How many guns, in short, and how little 
butter? In the final analysis, only the opinion of the profes- 
sional soldier (I include, of course, the airman and the naval 
officer) can carry validity as to the required number of guns; 
and while he may have no desire to reduce the butter ration, 
his recommendation on guns cannot escape the fact that it 
must be balanced on the butter side. 

The second area of policy is the allocation of the total 
national contribution thus established. How are the claimed 
resources in men, material and money to be distributed as 
between air, ground and naval armament, between conven- 
tional weapons systems and the new devices, between present 
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product and future build-up? How—an even more delicate 
problem—is the total defense to be allocated as between 
European manpower and American machines? I grant that 
such matters are very freely and confidently debated by 
civilian statesmen, but essentially it seems to me that they 
are technical issues, in which the responsibility of the mili- 
tary technician must be ultimately inescapable. Yet they all 
have their overwhelming political consequences. 

The third area is that of grand strategy. What lines or 
positions is it militarily vital to hold; what allies must we 
have; what economic or political courses must we follow in 
order to secure such allies or make such positions sufficiently 
strong? Is Formosa, for example, an essential link in our 
Pacific defenses or is it not? The urge of the civilians to fall 
back upon the professional soldiers for absolute answers to 
such riddles of policy is and I am sure will continue to be 
very strong indeed. The Joint Chiefs are often criticised for 
not having foreseen long before June, 1950, that Southern 
Korea was a bastion that we dare not yield; or, if they did 
foresee it, for not having exacted from the civil authorities 
the political, economic and military policies necessary to 
hold it. One gathers that the Joint Chiefs have no great 
desire to involve themselves in such gigantic burdens of 
Statesmanship; but, as has been said, in all these vast and 
cruciai areas of national policy, where military technology 
is inextricably entangled with the largest issues of domestic 
and foreign affairs, they cannot help themselves. 

Thus the West Point graduate, and through him the great 
Academy which shapes his attitudes and character, have not 
only played a very large role in the international relations of 
the past decade, but are likely to continue to do so. The 
general’s stars which every cadet carries in his field pack 
destine him to the burdens of high policy as well as of high 
command. It would be conventional at this point to enter 
some question as to the adequacy of the West Point train- 
ing, and of the “military mind” which it produces, to meet 
such obligations. Frankly, I am disinclined to do so. For 
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one thing, the “military mind” would seem to be about as 
various and elusive a quantity as the politician mind, or 
the bureaucratic mind or the banking or legal mind. It is 
certainly difficult to find any common denominator in the 
statesmanship of such contrasting figures as a Pershing, a, 
Stilwell, an Eisenhower, a MacArthur, a Bradley, except 
that all showed themselves men of rather surprising force 
and ability. All, as soldiers, may have approached their 
political problems in the first instance on military grounds; 
but all showed a ready appreciation of the political issues 
when they appeared, even if they had varying degrees of 
success and subtlety in dealing with them. 

For another thing, the soldiers, on the whole, do not seem 
to have done worse in the higher realms of policy than the 
civilian-trained diplomatists, lawyers and business men. 
Many think that they have done rather better; while it would 
certainly be difficult to show that the military statesmen, on 
the whole, have been any more militaristic, peremptory or 
inclined to a blind reliance on force and firepower than 
have the civilians. 

Finally, so far as West Point herself is concerned, it is 
probably impossible to do much at the college level toward 
the inculcation of statesmanship. Such men as have been 
mentioned here are the products of a lifetime training 
which, while taking its initial orientation in character and 
attitude from the Military Academy, was enriched in breadth 
and experience through many subsequent years. It is an 
educational system which, one might think, ought to yield 
nothing but narrow-minded martinets and technicians. But 
it has not done so. The fact that it has actually given us so 
many men of range, depth of understanding and real political 
capacity seems to me to speak sufficiently for itself. West 
Point and her sons have risen with conspicuous success to the 
enormous responsibilities of statesmanship which the times 
have thrust upon them. It is well; for we are likely to need 
such capacities for a long time to come. 
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THE ROLE OF GEOLOGY IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE HUDSON HIGHLANDS 


HERMAN BEUKEMA, COLONEL, PROFESSOR USMA* 


or three generations ago, rarely fails to set the 

geographic stage for his record of events. I have not 
forgotten the snort of indignation from one of my high 
school teachers over an Ancient History text in which the 
author had all but ignored the impact of physical environ- 
ment, of geography, on the rise and fall of the earliest 
empires. “One could almost believe,” he declared, “that 
these peoples lived and worked and fought and died in a 
vacuum.” Such oversight is the exception today rather than 
the rule. In fact, the pendulum may well swing to the oppo- 
site extreme as the geopolitical determinists, from Mackinder 
and the Haushofer school to the late Nicholas Spykman, and 
their contentious disciples look to physical environment for 
the explanation of past events and then proceed to spell out 
the shape of things to come. In the process the human 
factor, if not wholly overlooked, plays a poor second to such 
influences as the size, shape, and location of the inhabited 
areas. 

Overemphasis of environment is not, however, the issue 
here. Modern scholarship generally gives assent to the 
aphorism attributed to Newton D. Baker that “history is 
geography in motion.” Implementation of that approach 
materially enriches the study of history. At that point 
another group of scholars raises an important question. 
What lies behind geography, behind the distribution of the 
earth’s physical features? Is it not true that the student—and 
the casual observer as well—usually accepts without protest 


Ts present day historian, unlike his predecessor of two 


*Colonel Beukema is one of the Army’s outstanding scholars and auth- 
orities on military education, foreign affairs and the traditions of West Point. 
He organized the War Department’s Orientation Course in 1941 and the 
Army’s Specialized Training Program in 1942. 
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or question the concept of “terra firma” and the “everlasting 
hills” when in fact the earth is anything but firm, and we 
should be speaking of the “everlastingly changing hills,” as 
pointed out by Miller in his Geological History of New York 
State.1 What the geologist is trying to tell us is that behind 
geography lies a separate history, the record of the vast forces 
which through long ages have shaped the form and deter- 
mined the composition of the physical world we know today. 
I must agree with Miller (citing Davis) that “No one of 
active mind can look across our upland and fail to gather 
increased pleasure and profit from understanding its his- 
tory.” ? 

Geological history, like the record of human events, varies 
greatly in respect to its dynamic or dramatic aspects. The 
pure scientists will shudder at the application of such descrip- 
tive terms to geological evolution; the historian, like the 
poet, begs the privilege of a bit of license. The dynamism, 
or its absence, manifests itself moreover in the psysiography, 
i.e. the physical appearance of a given part of the earth’s 
area in any given age. Lastly, the impact of Nature’s handi- 
work on human affairs is by no means uniform. For those 
who live in the Hudson Valley, there is no lack of dynamism 
or drama in the geological record. The immediate fruits of 
geological evolution are witnessed here in one of the most 
beautiful stretches of landscape this continent affords. And 
it would be hard to find an area where human affairs have 
been more profoundly influenced by the fundamental con- 
ditions imposed by geography, born of geology. 

You will agree with me as to the natural beauty of the 
Highlands region. I propose to examine the other two items, 
—in reverse order. Geography, or rather geology, preordained 
the course of events in the Hudson Highlands from the day 
that Hendrik Hudson, looking up from the decks of the 
Half Moon to the forested hills, and testing the brackish 
water brought up over the ship’s side, concluded that he 
had found a strait, a passage to the Pacific. The lower 
Hudson was, and is, no true river, but rather an estuary, a 
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sunken river whose bed was shaped into its present form 
only a few thousand years before Hendrik Hudson’s day by 
glacial gouging and post-glacial scour. 

Nearly two centuries after Hudson’s futile quest an Amer- 
ican president, George Washington, called West Point “the 
Gibraltar of America.” That oft-quoted comment, torn from 
the context, has been misinterpreted as completely and as 
often as any opinion ever vouchsafed by any military man 
of any subject. In 1798 the abandoned West Point fortifica- 
tions were of little military value. The garrison consisted of 
a handful of men, scarcely a company. No military academy 
existed there or would come into being for another four 
years. Washington’s “Gibraltar” was an item of geography, 
military geography. He knew that in 1798 as in the days of 
the Revolutionary War, a powerful enemy fleet, backed by 
proper land forces, could cut New England from the terri- 
tory to the south and west, and thus laying the United States 
open to the piecemeal destruction of its defenses. And he 
knew that at West Point was Nature’s own bastion, waiting 
to be shaped once again into an impregnable fortress. Lastly, 
Washington remembered that the natural pitch of the High- 
lands form northeast to southwest provided well protected 
interior communications between the heights of New Jersey 
and the West Point area. The defender could thus operate 
along one side of triangle while an invader, seeking to strike 
at Philadelphia and the West Point defenses, would be 
forced to maintain protected communications over a much 
longer and more exposed route. 

The historical record of West Point in the Revolution is 
familiar to students of American history. Few of those stu- 
dents realize however that Nature spent not less than 500 
million years in creating that “Gibraltar.” The geologist, 
tracing the story, takes us back to the Pre-Cambrian era, 
when for some millions of years this region, like most of the 
New York State area, lay at the bottom of the Grenville 
Ocean, slowly accumulating deposits of eroded material 
from the adjacent land body. The earliest life forms, minus- 
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cule plants, had appeared in that sea. The graphite flecks 
occasionally found in Hudson Highland granite are the sur- 
viving evidence of that life. Through long centuries the 
deposits on the sea floor hardened into sedimentary rock. 
Cumulative pzessure on the softer core beneath the surface 
crust finally created a state of imbalance, ushering in the 
first of the three major geological revolutions which pro- 
duced the form and substance of the Hudson Highlands 
and, we must add, of the Adirondacks as well. There is in 
fact a close parallel between the geological history of these 
two regions, coming down to the current day. The granite 
and gneiss formations of the Highlands and the Adirondacks 
rate among the oldest and hardest surface rock to be found 
anywhere on the globe. 

This Pre-Cambrian revolution was marked by pronounced 
and long continued plutonic activity. The Highlands and 
the Adirondacks were pushed up from the sea floor to 
heights much greater than those of today. Soft sedimentary 
rock was metamorphosed, condensed and reshaped by heat, 
a first step in the formation of the present rock formations. 
In the Cambrian Period which followed, estimated at 10 
million years or more, erosion reduced these mountains to 
a peneplain, or high plateau. Toward the end of that time 
the Highlands, along with New England, slipped below 
the surface of the sea, only to reemerge at the end of the 
period. This up-and-down existence was repeated several 
tiines in the Ordovician Period, which succeeded the Cam- 
brian. At its close came the Taconic Revolution, giving 
birth to the Green Mountains and the Berkshires, at the 
same time again molding the Highlands through heat and 
pressure. Life forms at this stage had advanced materially. 
The beaches swarmed with shellfish, some of them 15 feet 
in length. 

The Silurian Period, its duration estimated at 10 to 40 
million years, repeated the process of eroding the Highlands, 
also of their submergence below the sea. However, in 
Devonian—the Age of Fishes—when most of the New York 
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State area disappeared under the sea once more, the High- 
lands remained dry. None of the numerous and often 
gigantic species of marine life evolved in that period can 
be found in the Highlands rock formations. Heavy erosion 
from both the Highlands and the Taconics is evidenced in 
the 4000 feet of strata deposited by the run-off into the area 
where we now find the Catskills. In fact, those uplands are 
not true mountains, at least in the sense that mountains are 
born of an upthrust of the earth’s crust. Instead, they are 
an eroded peneplain. 

Some of you may wonder how the Taconics, east of the 
Hudson Valley, could drain into the Catskill area. The fact 
is that the birth of the Hudson River was still some 300 
million years distant. And it is interesting to note that 
before the advent of its natal day certain adjustment in the 
flow of other rivers were to come. The Mississippi, emptying 
originally into the Pacific, was in time diverted by the Rocky 
Mountain Revolution into its present course; the waters of 
the Susquehanna, after pouring into the Gulf of Mexico for 
some millions of years, finally discovered their present outlet 
into Chesapeake Bay. 

On the heels of Devonian came some 85 million hot, 
steaming years of the Carboniferous Period, sometimes called 
the “mother of coal.’ Nothing particularly eventful occurred 
during that time in the Highlands or, for that matter, in 
most of New York State. The region boasts no coal deposits 
worth mentioning. It remained above the level of the 
Amazon-like swamp where Nature was building the vast 
deposits of decayed vegetation which in due time were to 
become coal. A drastic climate change brought the period 
to its close as the greatest of the prehistoric ice ages, Permian, 
brought to the earth the most extremely frigid conditions 
that geological records have disclosed. Over a period of 25 
million years practically all the life forms of Carboniferous 
which had established themselves on the land were snuffed 
out. The few survivors adapted themselves to the changed 
conditions. In the meanwhile, heavy glaciation deposited 
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drift, sometimes to a depth of several thousand feet, over the 
Carboniferous swamps, hastening the the conversion of dead 
vegetation into coal. At the same time, glaciation further 
reduced the declining levels of the Highland peaks and 
ridges. 

Toward the end of Permian, the considerable land body 
lying east of the North American continent, known to the 
geologists as Appalachia, began to submerge. For many 
millions of years Appalachia had absorbed the eroded 
material from its larger neighbor to the west until the 
deposited strata were some 25,000 feet thick. As this thick 
mass slowly settled through the earth crust into the softer 
material below, a counter thrust was generated, ending in 
the birth of the Appalachian Mountain chain. Balance was 
reestablished only after those ridges had attained a height at 
least twice as great as they boast at the present time. The 
heat accompanying this process once again reduced the 
Highlands rock to a semi-plastic state. It was their last such 
experience. The folded, crumpled, twisted strata you see 
on the rock face cf any road-cut through the Highlands have 
probably existed in substantially their present condition for 
not less than 185 million years, except as they were affected 
by Pleistocene, the most recent Ice Age. 

Through some 35 million years of the Triassic Period, 
opening the Mesozoic Era, the climate was mild. The vast 
ice-sheets of Permian disappeared. Life burgeoned once 
more. This was the day of the huge saurians. West of the 
Highlands, erosion was tearing down the Appalachians, 
filling the lakes left by the geological revolution. And to the 
south, molten lava was being pushed up by heat and pressure 
through weak spots in the earth crush to produce the Hudson 
Palisades. Meanwhile, climatic change, coupled with erosion, 
turned the Highlands into the virtual desert of the Jurassic 
Period. Like Triassic, it lasted for some 35 million years. 
In that period the Highlands region was a vast peneplain 
devoid of vegetation and of all forms of animal life. 

The Cretaceous Period, some 65 million years in duration, 
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was again one of ups and downs for the Hudson Highlands, 
In fact all eastern New York spent most of that time under 
water. Far to the west another great geological revolution 
was spawning the Rocky Mountains. And here in the East 
each re-emergence of the eastern New York region found 
the land swarming with giant saurians, doomed to eventual 
extinction by appetites so vast that the carnivores, having 
first disposed of their vegetarian cousins, finished by eating 
each other until the cupboard was bare. As Cretaceous gave 
way to the Tertiary Period, an uptilt of the plain in the 
region of what is now Western New York created the run-off 
of moisture which produced the valley of Lake Champlain, 
the St. Lawrence Basin, the Mohawk Valley and the Lower 
Hudson. Geologically, our great river is young. Moreover, 
it has always been and still is a “pirate.’”’ Favored by the 
shortness of its course from headwater to outlet and the 
consequent steepness of its gradient, the stream cut back 
swiftly into the peneplain until it began to steal the head- 
waters of the Susquehanna. That thievery has continued 
down to this hour. Saying that, I must ask you to realize that 
the young Hudson was quite different from the body of 
water we now see. It was in fact a small, swift, brawling 
mountain stream, its bed lying several hundred feet higher 
than the surface of the present river. Re-elevation of the land 
had raised the level of southeastern New York by not less 
than 2000 feet, at the same time moving the coastline to 
the southeast by about 100 miles. The deep gorge cut by the 
young river, with its succession of one-time waterfalls, has 
been plotted in recent years along the present seat-floor by 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey. It makes its final break 
through the continental shelf—all of which was dry land in 
Tertiary—at a point about 100 miles southeast by east of the 
New York City harbor. 

The Quaternary Period, so-called Age of Man, opened with 
a sharp change in climate. Prehistoric man found himself 
in a grim war of survival against the extreme cold of Pleisto- 
cene, the most recent Ice Age. It is with us still. If that com- 
ment raises doubts, one has only to remember that giant 
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sequoias once grew in Greenland and that substantial coal 
deposits exist under the polar ice-caps. And the creation of 
coal, as already noted, begins with the conditions now pre- 
vailing in the jungles of the Amazon and the Orinoco. The 
progressive decline in the mean annual temperature during 
the Pleistocene Period reached the point where huge ice 
sheets spread over the polar area and the northern reaches 
of the continent. As they grew, they pushed south until event- 
ually more than 4,000,000 square miles of the continent 
were buried under ice. That figure may be compared with 
the present-day Greenland ice sheet, a bequest of the Ice 
Age, a half million miles in extent. Three centers of ice 
formations and dispersal have been identified. The eastern- 
most, known as the Laurentide or Labrador Sheet, is respon- 
sible for the glaciation of northeastern United States. 
Together with the central Keewatin Sheet, it scooped out 
the basins which became the Great Lakes. 

The toe of a glacier is usually marked by lobes, moving 
peninsulas of ice channeled along lines of relatively lower 
resistance. The valley of the young Hudson provided such 4 
channel. Down its length the powerful Hudson Lobe 
pushed its way until the toe reached northern New Jersey, 
and the ice cap over the point where you are now sitting 
reached a thickness variously estimated at 6,000 to 10,000 
feet. Let me repeat, this ice was not static, like that which 
covers the surface of a pond. Instead, it was a slow-moving 
river of ice and debris which ground the tops and the three 
exposed faces of every mountain and hill in its path. When 
you climb to the summit of one of these Highland hills, you 
see no sharp peaks or ridges. The general picture is, in fact, 
not unlike that of the vast, gentle ocean swells which follow 
a gale at sea. The north, east, and west faces—like the sum- 
mits, have been rounded and polished by the grinding action 
of the ice. And, more often than not, the south face has been 
plucked, leaving ragged cliffs. 

Below the river’s surface much of the evidence of Pleisto- 
cene’s handiwork was lost for a while. But, when the time 
came to run a bore beneath the Hudson for the aqueduct 
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from Ashokan Reservoir, the engineers in charge discovered 
the fact that glacial scour had deepened the gorge north 
of Storm King to a level nearly 800 feet below the present 
water surface. South of that point, the glacial bite was con- 
siderably less. The granite and gneiss of the Highlands 
offered much greater resistance than the softer material 
outside their zone. Even so, the north-to-south course of 
the gorge was cut clean and true except at one spot. The 
exception is the promontory thrust to the northeast from 
the West Point hills. There the resistance of the rock blunted 
the cut of the glacial gouge. The rock survived to become 
the geographical “Gibraltar of America,” diverting the 
stream-course into the narrow channel which separates West 
Point from Constitution Island. 

Most of the events described in this paper have been 
measured with a yardstick graduated in millions of years. 
With the advent of Pleistocene the term grows short, at least 
in geological measure. Not more than 13,000 years ago the 
Highlands reemerged from beneath the ice cap. The Hudson 
gorge, much deepened and widened, now had the chore of 
carrying away the tremendous volume of water and glacial 
debris produced by the receding ice sheet. In time the flood 
was greatly swelled as the Mohawk Valley was uncovered. 
That river took the flow from the newborn Great Lakes, a 
body of water much greater in size than the map shows 
today. Only when the St. Lawrence Valley was cleared of 
ice was it possible for the river of that name to become the 
outlet for the Great Lakes. In the meanwhile, the Hudson, 
doing double duty, was a turbulent, muddy river whose 
banks at one time reached as high as the footings of the 
present Cadet Chapel. The pressure of the ice sheet left still 
another mark on the landscape. Ice pressure reduced mater- 
ially the level of the entire area that has been covered. The 
measure of that depression is shown in the fact that for a 
considerable period, the Hudson was a true strait, an arm 
of the sea, linked to the Champlain area, Lake Ontario and 
the St. Lawrence Valley—all of them below sea level. The 
skeletons of walruses and other marine life which have been 
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discovered under the western beaches of Lake Ontario speak 
for themselves. 

Gradual re-elevation ended this period of the Champlain 
Sea. It continues on to the present. The minor earth quakes 
we experience from time to time tell us that the earth is still 
stretching itself. But the lower Hudson remains an estuary, 
a sunken river, with the tides carrying brackish water some 
70 miles upstream. Still, the evidence of the glacial days 
remains all about us. Pebbles and gravel torn from Labrador 
cliffs made up part of the body of Target Hill, a mass of 
glacial debris which has finally gone into West Point roads 
and parking areas. Glacial drift everywhere fills deep clefts 
in the Highland granite, a real hazard to the builder whose 
contract requires him to rest his foundations on bed-rock. 
Polished boulders lie on every slope where the dying ice 
sheet left them. And anyone who looks up river from a 
vantage point like Battle Monument, letting his imagination 
picture the facts of this latest great natural convulsion to 
visit the Highlands, cannot but wish that he might hate 
been here to witness these events. 

In conclusion, let me submit that Nature has not com- 
pleted its job of modeling this landscape or, for that matter, 
of any landscape on the face of the earth. Erosion continues 
the process of tearing down the heights and filling the valleys. 
Man, and particularly modern, technological man, speeds 
that process both by direct action and by stupid failure to 
take Nature’s forces into account. At the same time new land 
is steadily being created, as witness the birth of Long Island, 
definitely a newcomer in this vicinity. The great convulsions 
which pushed the Alps and the Himalayas from levels below 
the surface of the sea, like those which created the High- 
lands and then submerged them at least a dozen times below 
the ocean and twice more beneath great ice caps, are mere 
incidents over the span of geological time. And through 
those eons, as we have seen, the annual mean temperature, 
a definite determinant in the viability of any kind of life, 
has varied in this Hudson region from extremes comparable 
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to equatorial heat and polar cold. Such changes, as we now 
believe, are the reflection of major variations in solar or— 
let us say—universal conditions. Here the geologist joins 
hands with the astronomer. The latter unfortunately can 
turn to no prehistoric record of the sun spots or similar 
astronomical phenomena presumably responsible for the 
great cyclical changes in the climate of the earth; at least he 
cannot do so in the way that the geologist reads the record 
of the rocks. And neither of these schools of scientists is 
ready to predict what will happen tomorrow, the geological 
tomorrow of a million or more years hence. They will tell 
us only that the Pleistocene ice cap is still receding and that 
a minor trend toward a warmer climate is barely discernible. 
The geologist adds that here in the Hudson Valley, the 
earth crust is well stabilized for the, moment; also that the 
post-Pleistocene uplift continues slowly and may in time 
restore the Hudson River to the status of a true, fresh water 
river. 

The historian who leaves his trade to taken an excursion 
into the field of the geologists sees something else. He looks 
at the double elbow of the Hudson as it rounds the western 
nose of Constitution Island, thinks of the great chain stretch- 
ing from that island in Revolutionary War days to a cove 
on the West Point shore to bar the passage of a British fleet, 
and remembers that here lay the key to Washington’s defense 
of the northern and central colonies. He realizes that three 
great geological revolutions, spread over some hundreds of 
millions of years, built the rock core on which he is standing, 
rock too hard to be destroyed by the thrust of an immense 
glacier, or by the scour of the mighty river which carried 
the debris of the glacier to the sea. Then, perhaps, if sym- 
bolism means anything to him, he will see a fitness in the 
role assigned to West Point by Washington, and in its later 
mission as the site for the training of the men dedicated to 
the defense of their nation. 


1 Miller, W. J. The Geological History of New Yerk State, N. Y. State 
Museum Bulletin No. 255, Nov. 1924, p. 13. 
2 Ibid., p. 16. 
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H. CRAMPTON JONES, COLONEL, UsSA* 


E celebrate now the 150th anniversary of the 

\) \ founding of our Military Academy. We review the 

history of Constitution Island, because the origin 
of West Point is found there. 

Constitution Island appears to be a point of land pro- 
jecting into the Hudson River from the east bank, almost 
opposite West Point. It is an island because one may go 
around it in a canoe. These two opposite points of land 
together force the River to take a course like the letter “S, 
and the channel between West Point and Constitution 
Island is the narrowest part of the Hudson. One can easily 
understand the strategic value of the Island and West Point 
in the military control of the Hudson River. Therefore it 
was quite natural early in 1775 for the colonists to establish 
a fort there. The adverse tides and winds and currents 
required sailing vessels to slow down and thus make good 
targets to shoot at. 

Prior to 1775 the Island had been known as Martelaer’s 
Rock. On account of its very rocky nature it was not of value 
as a habitation. The rocky point was merely a hazard to 
sailing vessels as they went up or down the Hudson River. 

It is not necessary to review for you the causes of the 
American Revolution. When the rising resentment of the 
American colonists against the British Parliament and the 
King flared into open rebellion at Lexington and Concord 
on April 19, 1775, our Second Continental Congress in 
Philadelphia resolved to take action. The ‘cold’ war had 
changed to “hot.” A committee was chosen in Congress on 
May 10, 1775, with George Washington as chairman and the 
task of this committee was to determine what immediate 


*Colonel Jones is Inspector General of the United States Military Academy 
and Treasurer of the Constitution Island Association. 
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measures should be taken for the protection of the colonies. 
It was decided that the most important thing to do was to 
secure control of the Hudson River and to prevent the 
British from seizing it and thereby dividing the colonies in 
two. Geographical unity was important. There were not 
many good roads and no railroads so that the Hudson River 
was a main highway from New York City to Canada. 

Instructions were therefore sent to the New York Provin- 
cial Congress in New York City directing that a committee 
proceed at once up the River to select the best site for an 
American fort. This committee chose Martelaer’s Rock (not 
yet known as Constitution Island) as the best place for a 
fort. A report was made and approved by Congress. Then 
five commissioners were selected to supervise the construc- 
tion of the fort, and a boom or chain across the River. An 
engineer was chosen, probably the only one available, and 
his name was Bernard Romans. He made plans for the 
construction of the necessary gun implacements, blockhouses, 
and quarters. Two companies of Connecticut militia were 
ordered to the Island and as soon as sufficient tools and 
laborers and materials were obtained the construction of a 
fort commenced in September 1775. 

Bernard Romans was a Dutchman with a rather irascible 
nature. He was a botanist but he had had artillery training 
and knew something about military fortifications. His first 
plans for the construction of the fort were not good and were 
based upon too slight a knowledge of the terrain. He planned 
to make the emplacements of logs filled in with earth. His 
requirements for tools and laborers were on that basis, but 
when construction started it was found that logs were not 
available and it was necessary to change to stone emplace- 
ments. 

Much friction arose between Mr. Romans and the com- 
missioners on the Island over methods and means. They 
would not even speak to each other but instead would inter- 
change letters, even from the same quarters, blaming each 
other for the lack of progress! 
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The real trouble was the fact that authority and respon- 
sibility had not been definitely placed upon either the com- 
missioners or the engineer. This was another indication of 
the newness of our country. 

The commissioners said that the blockhouse which 
Romans planned to place on Martelaer’s Rock Point looked 
very pretty in the plans, but they insisted that it would not 
be effective and could not possibly shoot down the River. 
Incidentally, the commissioners were correct. The commis- 
sioners urged Romans to come and talk things over but 
apparently Romans remained stubborn. It is evident that 
he was not the best choice as engineer for this important 
fortification and it goes to show, further, that during the 
birth of our nation we had to do things in a rather hit or 
miss manner. We were just too young. An amusing remark, 
made in writing by Bernard Romans to the commissioners 
was to the effect that “he forbore to make use of the many 
polite appellations, such as scoundrel and villian, with which 
Mr. Bedlow was pleased to honor him last night in public!” 

Romans felt that if he could be made a colonel of the 
continental army he would thereby be vested with more 
authority. In making application to Congress for this rank 
by letter he pointed out that he would have to be paid at 
least forty pounds, the pay of a colonel, else he would need 
to retain the pay which he was now receiving from the Crown 
of England as a botanist! 

It was very soon after the fortifications were begun that 
the name Fort Constitution was given to the Island. All of 
the American patriots had been talking about their “consti- 
tutional rights.” They referred to their rights under the 
British Constitution. It was thus that the word “constitution” 
was on everyone’s lips. It was not peculiar for one of the 
commissioners, in a letter which he wrote, to address the 
letter from “Constitution Fort.” This was in September, 
1775, when construction on the fort had begun and hence- 
forth the Island was known as “Constitution Island” rather 
than “Martelaer’s Rock.” 
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Instructions were given to lay in provisions for one 
thousand men on Constitution Island. These men were to be 
militia from the adjacent counties (Dutchess, Orange, and 
Ulster) and the instructions included a caution to the coun- 
ties to be sure that the officers were “loyal’’! Cannon were 
to be sent from Kingsbridge and powder was to be sent from 
Pennsylvania. Much reliance was to be placed in this new 
Fort Constitution. 

An incident which is of interest and which shows the 
feelings of the time is that of Captain Robert North and his 
sloop. He sailed down from Poughkeepsie on October 15, 
1775, and when rounding the Island failed to “lower his 
peak” as a salute to the new colonial fort. Two commission- 
ers, Bayard and Bedlow, both annoyed at this apparent dis- 
courtesy, came out in a rowboat to the sloop and in mid- 
stream demanded an apology. Captain North angrily 
remonstrated and threatened them if they attempted to come 
aboard. Captain North then proceeded on his way to New 
York and two days later his sloop arrived there. He went in 
person to the New York Provincial Congress to protest his 
treatment. Meantime, the commissioners, fearing that they 
might have been unreasonable, sent their own letter to the 
Provincial Congress by horseman, to describe the affair. 
Their letter arrived in New York a day after Captain North 
himself had arrived. Apparently Captain North, in person, 
made a better impression because a letter came back to the 
commissioners instructing them to be “less peremptory” in 
dealing with outside persons! It was directed that friendly 
relations be maintained with all persons in order to further 
the Cause of the colonists. As it later turned out, Captain 
Robert North was actually a good American patriot. 

It worried the commissioners to know that as many as 
one thousand militia had been ordered for station at Consti- 
tution Island. Barracks were being constructed for only two 
hundred soldiers and at the moment the buildings already 
constructed were sufficient only for the laborers who were 
working on the fortifications. Winter was coming and there 
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were not sufficient provisions. Fresh vegetables were not 
available and the men were complaining. It was also pointed 
out by the commissioners that the militia were not properly 
armed and that any men who came might as well be Jaborers, 
or act as laborers, and help built the forts. The militia, how- 
ever, though patriotic, preferred to serve only in a military 
manner—or else go back to their farms! 

Bernard Romans continued to pester the New York 
Provincial Congress for more authority, for complete respon- 
sibility on the island, for approval of his work, for more 
funds for food so that he would have enough for his servants, 
stating that he had always had at least six servants! As a result 
of his personality, his nagging nature, and his reputation for 
inefficiency as an engineer, he was relieved from his duties 
in January, 1776, and was given command of an artillery 
company of Pennsylvania troops. He served in this capacity 
until 1778, when he was captured by the British while travel- 
ing at sea and does not appear again in our history of the 
Revolutionary War. 

And so in January, 1776, some changes took place on the 
Island. Colonel Isaac Nicoll was placed in command of the 
troops there and Bernard Romans was replaced, as engineer, 
by a Colonel Smith. At once work was planned for a barbette 
battery on Gravel Hill, which is the high ground to the east 
of the present Warner House, near the present New York 
Central railroad tracks. Guns from this position could fire 
down the River on any enemy ships approaching from the 
south and these guns could also fire on ships that would be 
stopped by a boom, or chain stretched across the narrowest 
part of the River, from a point near the Warner House to 
near Gee’s Point, the tip of West Point. Work was begun 
near the end of February, 1776. 

It happened that in March General Washington directed 
that a group of prominent men should go to Canada to seek 
the cooperation of loyal patriots there. The three principal 
members of the group were Benjamin Franklin, Samuel 
Chase, and Charles Carroll, of Carrollton. They ascended 
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the Hudson River by sloop and while passing Constitution 
Island they decided, out of curiosity, to go ashore. They made 
a report of what they found and in that report they declared 
that in their opinion the strength of the Fort was not ade- 
quate. This confirmed the previous reports that had been 
made. 

By the month of May General Washington had come to 
New York from Boston and was closer in touch with the 
situation at Fort Constitution. He sent a new commander, 
Lieutenant Colonel Livingston, to relieve Colonel Nicoll, 
who appeared not to have the capacity for command. This 
was undoubtedly a result of the visit by Benjamin Franklin 
and his companions. But Colonel Nicoll was peeved; he 
would not obey the order to relinquish his command! This 
goes to show how lax was discipline and how weak was the 
establishment of authority up to this time in the colonial 
army! Our military history of the Revolutionary War con- 
tains several incidents in which there was refusal to turn 
over the command to a successor. General Washington was 
confronted from the beginning with this difficulty as well 
as many others. He was very busy and much preoccupied in 
New York, and on Long Island, while he was preparing the 
forts and defenses of that locality. He decided to send 
another group to inspect and he chose Lord Sterling to head 
the party. Lord Sterling was really Major General William 
Alexander and though loyal to the colonists he retained the 
British title on acccunt of the estates of his in England. Here, 
as in the Romans case, it is interesting to note that as yet 
there was no feeling that there would ultimately be indepen- 
dence from Britain. The Declaration of Independence had 
not been signed; this was only May, 1776. 

Lord Sterling was directed to take Colonel Henry Knox 
with him as an artillery advisor. Both Lord Sterling and 
Colonel Henry Knox were highly intelligent and well- 
respected persons. Henry Knox later became Chief of Artil- 
lery for General Washington, and it is in memory of him 
that the Knox trophy is annually awarded to the best artil- 
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lery battery in our army. It was Henry Knox who continually 
advised General Washington of the necessity for the found- 
ing of a Military Academy to train officers for the army. 

When the party arrived at Fort Constitution there was 
much controversy as to whether or not guns should be 
placed on the West Point side, but the decision at this time 
was to give priority to the construction of forts at additional 
locations up or down the River such as at Pooploop’s Kill, 
rather than to put guns on both sides of the River at West 
Point. The decision was to force the British to run the 
gauntlet, as it were, by making them pass several forts rather 
than one strong point. 

General Washington approved the plan of Lord Sterling 
and on June 10, 1776, he gave rather specific orders for 
further construction of forts. He directed that priority be 
given, for the time being, to the works at Fort Montgomery. 
As for Constitution Island he directed that a strong fort be 
placed on the cliff or rocky point at the west end of Consti- 
tution Island with the main guns to fire toward the front in 
the direction of West Point, but with other guns to fire to 
the flanks. This gave fire in three directions from the most 
prominent point on Constitution Island. This fort was 
known to the soldiers during the period of construction as 
“Fort Washington” and it may be plainly seen from the 
West Point side at the present time. 

And now came the Fourth of July. That cheered up the 
Americans, both at New York and Long Island and in the 
Highlands. There were celebrations at the towns along the 
Hudson and the Declaration was read to groups of people. 
We find the women writing to their husbands in the service 
and telling them of the good reaction to the signing of the 
Declaration. 

And then the British ships began to pass Fort Washing- 
ton and come up the River. General Washington instructed 
General George Clinton and others to keep them from land- 
ing and to prevent an insurrection of “our own Tories,” 
meaning that the British if allowed to do so would influence 
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the populace along the River to desert to the British side. 
The “Phoenix” and the “Rose” were the British ships of 
Lord Howe’s fleet from Staten Island. This was thought to 
be the beginning of the threat to gain control of the Hudson 
and to separate the colonies. 

General George Clinton was now in command at Fort 
Montgomery. He was a strong advocate of the additional fort 
on the other side of Pooploop’s Kill. General Washington 
approved the construction of Fort Clinton; the idea of fire 
rafts; the idea of signal fires; and he gave approval for send- 
ing back 300 New England militia but he urged strict orders 
to those militia who remain. 

A week later General Clinton wrote a long letter to 
General Washington. At the end he apologized for his 
“prolixity’” but he hoped that General Washington would 
deduce the situation and certain apparent enemy intentions. 
He complained about the 300 New England militia leaving 
Peekskill before he could get a replacement there and he 
said that the British on board the “Phoenix” had taken 
advantage of the situation and had gone ashore under the 
guidance of a man named Bailey and that they went to his 
farm where they procured some oxen, a cow, and ten sheep. 
He was worried about the high ground back of Fort Mont- 
gomery and the new Fort Clinton. He was referring to what 
is now known as Bear Mountain and he realized that the 
British had easy access to it from the south and might occupy 
it and fire down into his forts. 

Up at Poughkeepsie one John “chenck of the Secret Com- 
mittee said that he had sent boards to Colonel Clinton at 
Fort Constitution but had not received the money for them. 
He also said that Major’ General Schuyler would send down 
from the north for things from the ship yards and that he 
would have to give provisions to his men but had no funds 
for such things. He went on to say that he was sending his 
message down by Captain Robert North with the request 
that the funds be returned by him. This is most interesting 
for this is the same man who had had the controversy in the 
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middle of the River, opposite Fort Constitution when he 
was accused of “not lowering his peak” as he passed the Fort! 

As we visualize the lives and worries and trials and tribula- 
tions of our patriotic ancestors we must think of the condi- 
tions under which they worked; I mean the physical condi- . 
tions. For example the soldiers were ill equipped. There was 
great need for tents for the men in the field. This was true 
everywhere. General Washington allowed the men to remain 
in buildings until tents could be procured but he issued 
careful instructions as to how the men would conduct them- 
selves. 

The Americans were being squeezed into the Hudson 
Highlands from both north and south! General Washington 
was trying to stem the tide and he wrote to General James 
Clinton asking for sloops, and wagons. General Clinton 
replied that he had impressed a sloop and was sending it 
down to transport the sick. 

It became apparent that the West Point Chain would not 
be done for some time and so a lighter chain was placed 
across the River at Fort Montgomery. This was done in 1776 
but it was unsuccessful from the start; it was not strong 
enough and it had been the Sorel River Chain from Lake 
Champlain which was pieced out by iron from the Liv- 
ingston Manor. This Fort Montgomery Chain was destroyed 
by the British in the fall of 1777 and never replaced. 

Then, in earnest, all efforts were concentrated on the 
West Point Chain which was finally placed across the River 
in 1778. It was constructed by the Sterling Iron Works 
established by Lord Sterling (Major General William Alex- 
ander) in 1751 in the vicinity of the present Tuxedo Park. 
Peter Townsend signed the contract but he died soon and 
his wife Hannah completed the agreement. Ox carts brought 
the chain in sections to New Windsor, just up the River 
from Constitution Island. There it was forged together and 
laid out along the shore of the River. Floats were placed 
under it and it was towed down and one end was secured 
on the West Point side. Then the Chain was swung around 
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and the other end was fastened at Constitution Island. The 
chain was buoyed up by large logs, pointed at the ends, and 
held in place by many anchors. It formed a strong barrier 
across the River at all times when the River was not frozen 
over. During the winter it was swung around and fastened to 
the shore on the West Point side. The links were of variable 
weights, usually about 300 pounds apiece. Each link was two 
feet long and was 314 inches square in the cross section of 
the iron. There was a swivel at each 100 feet of the 1400 
feet across the River. The total weight of the iron was 165 
tons and the cost of the great chain was 79,200 English 
pounds which was equivalent to about $396,000.00, or over 
one-third of a million dollars. Most of the Chain now lies 
in the bottom of the Hudson River between West Point and 
Constitution Island, but about 30 tons of the chain have 
been recovered and sections are found in various museums. 
Of course, several links of the Chain and a swivel may be 
seen at Trophy Point here at West Point, very close to the 
Flag Pole. 

In the midst of all this activity for the defense of the 
Hudson we find the idea of a military academy. On Septem- 
ber 25, 1776, General Henry Knox wrote to John Adams, 
President of the Continental Congress and said “I am sorry 
to see the same popular idea of raising an army with only 
militia, elected officers, and inefficient ones at that! We are 
fighting against a people well-acquainted with the theory 
and practice of War. Military academies must be instituted 
at'any expense. It’s a good thing that the enemy does not 
have as good a leader as our amiable General Washington!”’ 
On October 1, 1776, Continental Congress appointed a com- 
mittee of five to “bring in a plan for a military academy for 
the army.”’ On it were Hooper, Lynch, Wythe, Williams, and 
Adams. This was probably the result of the recommendation 
made by Henry Knox. There was no U. S. Military Academy 
as yet but the idea had been planted. 

During the greater part of 1777 work continued on the 
fortifications of the Highlands, particularly at Fort Mont- 
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gomery and Fort Clinton. There was always fear that the 
British might attack the forts from the land side but the 
Americans estimated that the greatest danger came from an | 
attack up the River. It was for that reason that, on October 
6, 1777, there occurred the tragic loss of these positions 
(Forts Montgomery and Clinton) during an attack by the 
British under Sir Henry Clinton, cousin of Generals George 
Clinton and James Clinton, who were at the moment in 
command at those forts. The Americans were overwhelmed 
and had to evacuate not only that place but, next day, the 
Fort at Constitution Island. The British sailed on up the 
Hudson and on October 16, burned Kingston, which had 
just become the capital of New York, intending to join 
Burgoyne on his march southward from Canada. When the 
defeat of the British at the Battle of Saratoga became known, 
however, Sir Henry found it expedient to retreat! Acting on 
orders to send reinforcements to Philadelphia he evacuated 
Fort Montgomery on October 26, 1777, and returned to 
New York. Before leaving he laid waste the country along 
the Hudson destroying large quantities of military stores 
accumulated by the Americans. 

The year 1778 and 1779 saw intense development of the 
fortifications at West Point under the Polish engineer 
Kosciusko. General Washington was present for several 
months at West Point and at other places in the Highlands 
during this period. West Point became the Gibraltar of 
America. Constitution Island was further developed at the 
same time and this fortifying was incidental to the all-round 
defense of the main fortifications at West Point. The main 
fort at West Point was first known as Fort Arnold but after 
General Arnold’s treason its name was changed to Fort 
Clinton, after General James Clinton whose son incidentally 
was DeWitt Clinton. The first Fort Clinton, near Fort Mont- 
gomery, was named after Governor George Clinton, the 
brother. 

The scope of this paper does not permit us to relate more 
details in connection with the revolutionary history of Con- 
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stitution Island. We must move along to the other and more 
recent phase in the history of Constitution Island and that 
is in connection with the Warner sisters, Susan (1819-1885) 
and Anna (1827-1915) who lived there and became world 
famous writers. 

Title to the Island had been held in the Phillipse family 
from the first subdivision of the Island Patent in 1754, made 
by the Crown. Throughout the Revolutionary War it formed 
part of the estate of Mrs. Ogilvie and her children by her 
first husband Philip Phillipse, who died in 1768. Of those 
children, one only, Frederick Phillipse, left issue, a daughter 
Mary, who married Samuel Gouverneur. 

Constitution Island continued in possession of the 
Phillipse family until November 3, 1836, when it was sold 
by Samuel Gouverneur to Henry W. Warner, a lawyer from 
Brooklyn, Long Island. Mr. Warner, in the course of his 
law business, would frequently go to Albany. Travel was 
most easily made by sailing sloop and the voyage up the 
River attracted him to Constitution Island. When _ his 
brother, Thomas, was made Chaplain and Professor of Ethics 
at West Point in i834, Mr. Warner was tempted to buy 
Constitution Island and he did so. He went there with his 
family in 1835 and they lived there in the summer, but in 
the financial panic of 1837 he lost his money and the city 
home was finally sold. The family migrated to the little 
cottage on Constitution Island and called it “Wood Crag.” 

Mrs. Warner having died, Aunt Fanny, Mr. Warner's 
sister, Came to live with them and she accepted her responsi- 
bilities and the life of genteel poverty with graciousness and 
fortitude. Susan Warner was 18 and her sister Anna just 10. 
They had been reared in a cultured atmosphere and both 
were talented and gifted young ladies. They had left at home 
in Brooklyn their silk and satin dresses, carriage, house and 
servants, to don calico and do work with their hands that they 
had always considered menial. Mr. Warner was a studious, 
dreamer type, and dabbled at writing. He wrote, among 
other endeavors, a noted treatise on law and a five-act play. 
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Despite the great losses in the financial panic the Warners 
managed to save some of their house furnishings, pictures, 
and books. However, as time went on Mr. Warner was forced 
to sell many of the beautiful possessions at public auction 
to liquidate his debts. The sisters wanted to go out as gover- 
nesses but their father and aunt felt that this was not fit 
employment for women of their birth. They turned their 
hands to many things, such as inventing games and making 
ceramics. However, they tired of this and finally Aunt Fanny 
suggested that one of the young women should write a book, 
and since Susan was the elder she designated her to be the 
one to write it. 

Susan, a sentimental and devoutly religious woman (as 
was also her sister), wrote a long novel, ““The Wide Wide 
World” which, after several rejections, was published in 
1850 by G. P. Putnam on the advice of his wife. Its success 
was phenomenal; hundreds of thousands of copies were sold 
in this country; it went through thirty editions in England 
and its popularity lasted a half century or more. A second 
novel “Queechy” sold nearly as well, but the author kept 
fame at a distance by the pen name of “Elizabeth Wetherell.” 
Anna then tried her hand successfully (under the pen name 
of Amy Lothrop), and a long series of books followed, some 
from each sister separately, some in collaboration. Anna was 
particularly successful with books for children. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. George P. Putnam, the 
first publisher of ‘““The Wide Wide World” in 1851, had as 
great-uncle, General Israel Putnam, who had been com- 
mander at West Point and was responsible for putting the 
great chain across the River, and also his great-uncle Rufus 
Putnam was responsible for the selection of West Point as 
a place to be fortified and it was he (Colonel Rufus Putnam) 
who built Fort Putnam and developed the forts at Con- 
stitution Island at the same time, during 1778 to 1779 when 
General Washington was here. 

Susan was a steady and industrious worker and in spite 
of her health she produced at least one volume a year and 
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sometimes two volumes a year, until the time of her death. 
She and her sister, Anna, worked together and their writings 
totaled no less than seventy titles. A number of these were 
short works, mainly religious, but the novels were nearly all 
of considerable length. 

The literary ambition of Anna was naturally encouraged 
by the success of her sister. She contrisuted “Dollars and 
Cents” to the group of the Warner books, a charming picture 
of American home life. There is a pathetic interest in the 
first pages of this story because the picture was undoubtedly 
influenced by the narrowing circumstances of the Warner 
home. She is responsible for the authorship of no less than 
eighteen separate volumes and she collaborated with her 
sister On nineteen volumes. 

The Bible class for cadets was begun by Susan, but as 
Susan’s strength weakened she was first assisted and then 
replaced by Anna. After the death of Susan, in 1885, Anna 
carried on the Bible class alone until her own death in 1915. 
I was privileged to be a member of her Bible class from 1912 
until her death three years later and at her funeral I was 
one of the six cadets who were pall bearers when she was 
buried here in the cemetery at West Point. My father had 
similarly been a cadet and had attended Bible classes when 
Susan Warner was still alive, he having entered West Point 
just thirty years before I entered. That was the same period 
(thirty years) between the death of Susan Warner and Anna 
Warner. 

One may think of the little lady, Anna, the last survivor 
of her family, as being lonely during those thirty years, but 
those of us who knew her well found her always cheery, 
always busy. She had her work to do and it was done faith- 
fully. She would say, “I’m not alone; God is with me.” 
Anna’s work was a notable work, a work that I am sure was 
fully appreciated by the cadets who came to the Academy 
from all classes of society and from all parts of the country. 
The life of Anna Warner was one of service and enlighten- 
ment and in that she found her happiness. The Warner 
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sisters were writers of distinction and citizens with the high- 
est standards. We can say nothing more of human beings 
than that their lives were devoted to service for their fellow- 
beings. We honor the memory of Susan and Anna Warner. 

On account of the deeply religious nature of the Warner 
Sisters one is not surprised to learn that they composed 
hymns. One hymn that was written by Miss Anna Warner 
has been sung by all of us, especially when we were young 
and in Sunday School. That is the hymn titled “Jesus Loves 
Me This I Know.” It is in nearly all hymnals and has been 
translated into many languages and has been sung in many 
lands. One of the cadets sent back to Miss Warner from 
China a translation into Chinese characters. And another 
hymn that Miss Anna wrote was ‘““We Would See Jesus’ and 
that hymn also is well known by all of us. It forms her epi- 
taph on her grave stone in the West Point Cemetery. 

The Warner House on Constitution Island is now a sort 
of Museum. Basically it is an enlargement of the original 
officers’ quarters of the first construction and we can almost 
visualize the arguments between Mr. Bernard Romans and 
the Commissioners when we enter the old dining room with 
the walls a yard thick and with the old fire place. Then as 
we wander around tiie other part of the house we see the 
furnishings of the Warner Family and we are reminded of 
the later history of the Island in connection with the War- 
ners and of their influence on West Point. Thus it is that, 
in one single house we have reminders of the whole history 
of Constitution Island and of its importance to the Nation 
and to our Academy. 

We have mentioned but a few of the incidents connected 
with the History of Constitution Island. I trust, however, 
that I have told enough for you to feel, as I do, the 
importance of the place were our first firm stand was taken 
at the beginning of our national history; where the Warner 
Family influenced the character of the Corps of Cadets and 
the whole world; and whence started fortifications from 
which emanated our beloved Military Academy. 
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ELEAZAR PARMLY iI iIl, COLONEL,USA,RET.* 


HE subject of this paper started out to be “West Point 

Humor.” You see, cadets laugh! Ergo, there must be 

something humorous about being a cadet. The whole 
idea seemed very promising—at the time. 

I had a pile of reference notes, acquired during the year 
past while writing a social history of the cadet, but a gleaning 
of this material failed to bring to light anything screamingly 
funny about the Academy’s century and a half of existence. 
The plain truth is that cadet life just “ain’t funny, McGee.” 
Here and there a bright spot flares forth, momentarily to 
relieve the tedium of the monastic existence, but dispassion- 
ate evaluation from a distance usually discloses that, while 
barracks may have rocked with laughter at the time, today 
we are more apt to smile indulgently than to roll in the 
aisles. 

One reason for this is that Mister Ducrot’s humor is very 
local, as unique as the ancient and honorable uniform he 
wears. Like that uniform, too, it is made of good stuff and 
especially tailored to his measure; other mortals would look 
silly in it. In fact, even his maddest escapades bear a certain 
dignity, for it is difficult to bend over and guffaw in a tight 
dress coat, just as it is difficult to let your hair down when 
those barbers clip it into a remarkable resemblance to the 
coiffures of those rival inmates downstream at Ossining. 

Furthermore Mister Ducrot’s humor is sometimes quite 
incomprehensible to the uninitiate; it hinges too often 
around most peculiar customs and that mad jargon of his. 
Usually it is like the sex of the hippo at the zoo: As the 
keeper told the inquiring old lady, “That, madam, could 
only be of interest to another hippopotomus.” 


*Colonel Parmly, graduate and sometime instructor of English at West 
Point, is currently engaged in writing a history of West Point humor to be 
pubished by William Sloan Association. 
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The cadet through the years has been forced to make his 
own fun, for the most part when and as he could. Like 
everything else at the Point from food to femmes, he takes 
it on the run. But he has always had his moments. Boys 
have been boys ever since Junior Paleolithic discovered 
what great fun it was to give the family dinosaur the hot-foot. 
And lacking dinosaurs, the tactical officer has made a fairly 
good substitute. We can understand why his brand of humor 
is more physical than intellectual. It takes on added zest by 
being forced to operate under what might better be Wesc 
Point’s motto: ““We Do Not Approve.” Thus the rare occa- 
sions when he has successfully got away with murder have 
become legendary, a part of West Point’s folklore. 

The shift from humor to folklore comes easily in this 
paper because most of West Point’s legends have a humorous 
connotation—not all but most. It is only during his rare free 
time that the kaydet can be himself long enough to build up 
a decent legend; all the rest of the time he’s too busy being 
A Cadet. So he makes the most of his precious moments of 
fun and educates his plebes to respect with due awe his 
few choice bits of unofficial history. Here is indeed an 
instance where many of the mores of a group stem directly 
from its folklore. 

“Go to the folklore of a people if you truly would com- 
prehend them”—very sound advice. West Pointers, young as 
races go, do have already a folklore of their own, built like 
all legendary history must be, partly on fact, partly on fiction 
—actuality softened by nostalgia. You good people know full 
well its value to the study of the past. It is at once the joy 
and the despair of the conscientious historian, yet he must 
utilize it if he would make history more than a cold smorgas- 
bord of names and dates. 

Anyone who has tried to convince the youthful student of 
the impracticability of throwing a silver dollar across the 
Potomac from Mount Vernon has had his or her hands full. 
Who ever heard of the Rappahannock, anyhow, prior to the 
Civil War? And there exists a bond between forthright 
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honesty and cherry trees that no debunking ever will eradi- 
cate from the hearts of our people. No shipyard ever launch- 
ed as many ships as the fabulous Helen’s classic profile. Lord 
Byron will ever be the knightly slayer of pirates and swooner 
of ladies, rather than a shy, introspective cripple with a 
marked preference for chambermaids. And no generation of 
youth can be made to believe that swashbuckling, garter- 
snapping Casanova was merely an old man indulging in a 
little wishful thinking. 

Scrambled history? Not at all. Folklore—the stuff that 
dreams are made of. 

So it is with West Point's heroes—not the statued generals 
of our parks but the heroes of the barracks quadrangle called 
The Area—Big Wheels on Campus like undisciplined Poe 
and Tac-baiting Custer, like the present generation’s Mole. 

When we meet them briefly later on, we shall find they 
weren't the Men of West Point Dupuy has just written so 
ably about. Usually they were just ordinary Ducrots with 
a particular bent towards deviltry, projections of the less- 
venturesome cadet’s wishfulness to get out of the drab rut 
of claustrophobic discipline. It must be remembered that 
we are dealing here with an age group not completely 
emerged from adolescent hero-worship yet desperately acquir- 
ing manliness, by order—an age when almost anything can 
happen . . . and usually does. 

At table in the mess hall each new class of cadets is indoc- 
trinated. The officers take care of the plebe’s military edu- 
cation as a cadet; the upperclassmen introduce him quickly 
and painfully to the facts of life as a kaydet. Look well at 
this bit of slang: c-a-d-e-t is the official product; k-a-y-d-e-t is 
the human being beneath the uniform. It is the latter we 
and legends are concerned with. 

The first few years of the “Academy for Engineers and 
Artillerists” have already become veiled in legend. Perhaps 
it is just as well that the Hudson River mists mercifully 
conceal those primitive beginnings, for until Thayer restored 
order and laid his basic foundations it was rough and tough 
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and full of fleas—literally—Revolutionary fleas, grown fat and 
sassy in the rotting beams of the old Long Barracks. 

Under its absentee-landlord system of superintendency, 
the early Gentleman Cadets came and stayed and went prac- 
tically at will, the ‘fag system’’ was a brutal thing, the food 
was insufferable, roofs leaked and teeth chattered, pedagogy 
was as casual as the uniform, and the towering figure’ of 
Alden Partridge dominated the scene. This rugged Ver- 
monter, the officer most responsible for whatever West Point 
was from 1802 to 1817, loomed as the legendary hero of the 
“Good Old Days.” 

He was no legend to those Gentleman Cadets of his—he 
was very real—and from the meagre memoirs of those fascin- 
ating times it is doubtful that the “Old Days’ were so 
“Good” at that. But from a safe distance they seemed so to 
the young men squirming under Daddy Thayer's implacable 
discipline that followed. Partridge had governed his boys 
(and some of them were barely twelve) with much the rough 
and ready kindliness of a parent bear cuffing wisdom into 
its cubs, and his boys had looked up to him with cublike 
trust and devotion as they scurried to avoid his swinging 
paws. If his official seat among West Point’s immortals is 
decidedly insecure, at least he was the only “Supe” who ever 
was carried off the Post upon the shoulders of the cadets 
while the band played battle hymns. 

Which admittedly is fame of sorts. 

The beginning of the legendary West Point. The quality 
of its folklore is undoubtedly high. Only at Hell-on-Hudson 
does the messhall duck swim about each morning in the 
coffee boiler with a coffee bean tied to each webbed foot, to 
give its matchless strength and flavor. Only there nyay we find 
ten tons of granite poised teetering above the head of a fair 
damsel, ready to fall upon the first to deny her cadet a kiss. 
Where else in the annals of football could you have found a 
team of eleven “flankers” lining up against a team of “runts” 
each November—the little fellows, outweighed fifty pounds 
to the man, yet sure of eventual victory under rules that per- 
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mitted them to bring in unlimited numbers of their ilk to 
snow the giants under? For legend had it that only if the 
runts emerged victorious would Army vanquish Navy on the 
week end following. 

Some of the better legends have fallen by the wayside 
after enjoying years in the sun, while others have survived all 
tests of time and a changing world. To the historians here 
assembled this is immaterial. Let us thumb the browning 
pages along with the fresh, glossy ones, still redolent of 
printer’s ink, in search of Mister Ducrot’s folklore. 

The Litthke Men of High Tor used once-upon-a-time to 
visit West Point. Like their Hawaiian cousins, the Mene- 
hunies, and their Air Force offspring, the Gremlins, their 
tiny shoulders bore the brunt of anything that went wrong 
within the Corps which couldn’t be explained without acute 
embarrassment. For years they were the cadet’s best friends. 
Let nicks appear on breastplate or a spot of rust on musket; 
let the reveille gun show up some morning atop Fort 
Putnam; let a bottle of wine be discovered up some barracks 
fireplace chimney—who else to blame but Rip Van Winkle’s 
little playmates? 

They came in especially handy when some irate professor 
reported a fat hen missing from his yard on Officers’ Row 
or his outdoor plumbing system spirited away during the 
night. The official finger might point to a pile of bones and 
feathers or some rusty nails over in barracks. The cadet 
could only shrug and point in turn towards High Tor, sug- 
gesting that the Little Men probably had read that every- 
thing at West Point was public property. 

The epitome of revolt was a lean and hungry poet who, 
during his short but colorful career as a cadet, managed to 
cram in all the nose-thumbing at authority that a hundred 
and fifty years of his kind have dreamed of but have lacked 
the nerve for doing. 

Edgar Allen Poe wore the gray in 1830-31. For nine 
months he played fast and loose with the Tactical Depart- 
ment, getting away with it primarily because he was already 
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a wise ex-sergeant major of Regulars and knew more of the 
answers than most of that August Body did. Upperclassmen 
and fellow plebes alike watched his chequered career with 
awed admiration, waiting for the axe to fall. It fell only 
when Poe willed it, anxious to sever once and for all his 
connection with things military. Up until that time the Tacs 
had him slated to be First Captain! 

What kaydet hasn’t dreamed of tossing his tactical officer 
off the nearest cliff? Or setting fire to the damned place? Or 
sticking his rifle in the parade ground and stalking back to 
barracks, fed up with it all? All these glorious deeds and 
many more have been ascribed to Mister Poe. And what a 
wonderful, dramatic exit! Orders for parade that Spring 
evening called for: “Uniform—cross belts.”” Poe wore his 
crossbelts and, as his Raven would later put it, “Only this 
and nothing more.” 

Does anyone here really care whether or not the punish- 
ment books of that period featured Poe’s name? Whether 
painstaking research by inhuman, carping historians assure 
us that most of his fame is apocryphal? What difference does 
it make whether lovely Helen launched a thousand triremes 
or a hundred rowboats? She made ancient history, and 
Mister Poe made West Point history. 

Blond-curled George Custer, Class of 1861, was another 
kaydet idol. Not as lucky or as clever as Poe, he was forever 
coming out second best in his never-armisticed battle with 
The Brass. To his eternal credit he never stopped trying, 
though! The hours he didn’t spend walking the Area he 
devoted to giving hell to plebes and baiting hotheaded 
Southerners, ready to fight any Damyankee at the drop of a 
shako. 

We have an eyewitness account of Custer helping solve a 
plebe’s math problems while making him do pushups in the 
corner, the while lecturing him on the supremacy of mind 
over matter. Of Custer wildly waving the stars and stripes 
from his window in answer to rebel cheers echoing through 
the quadrangle. Of Custer supervising a fist fight between 
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plebes on the very day of his graduation, while wearing the 
sash of the cadet Officer of the Guard, and having to watch 
his happy classmates take off without him. If the T.D. 
hadn’t been so deathly tired of his shenanigans that they 
couldn’t envision another year of him, Custer would not 
have been able to join the rest of his class on the battlefield 
of Bull Run a few days later. 

If you listen closely you may still hear ghosts within the 
walls of Central Barracks on moonlight nights—pitiful, 
mewling ghosts. That clanking sound you hear is probably 
the sabre of an inspecting Officer in Charge, not a bit ghostly. 
It’s those whimpering sounds we mean, and the scurrying 
of little feet. Legend has it these are the shades of the 
children of the Post, killed off by an epidemic of The Flux 
soon after the Revolution and buried on the site of the 
present barracks. Somebody forgot to give them their honor- 
able discharges; thus they are fated to beat their little fists 
against the cold granite walls forever, wanting out . . . like 
Mister Ducrot. 

Skipping a great many years brings us up to a present- 
generation cadet already becoming legendary. They called 
him The Mole. Intrigued by the possibilities of West Point's 
extensive underground heating and supply pipes, he made a 
four-year study of their subterranean intricacies, using them 
to pop up unexpectedly at many points off-limits for the 
cadet. Nobody ever caught him. He still will only smile 
modestly when you ask him about it. And of course, after 
so many months underground he had to be an aviator! 

Then there were the mermaids, for many years the 
Academy’s pride and joy. It may have been a visiting mid- 
shipman who first pointed out that these finny females may 
be found wherever you have water plus rocks. Some say it 
started when passing river boats reported seeing them sun- 
ning themselves upon the rocky shore of Flirtation Rock 
long years before there were midshipmen. If so, these must 
have been male-type mermaids, genus cadet, taking their 
weekly baths in the only bathtub they had for fifty years. 
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Anyhow, generations of Fourth Classmen have been indoc- 
trinated in the existence of mermaids and their superiority 
to ordinary females, and canoes full of hopeful kaydets have 
paddled untold miles on this particular Odyssey. From time 
to time the discovery of one of the local Lorelei, cooling her 
tootsies in the Hudson, has given impetus to the quest, 
although what could be done, even if you found the real 
thing, is problematical. For cadets may not land even if they 
tip over, and a mermaid would be a difficult catch to handle 
in any canoe. 

Gnomes and ghosts and mermaids properly belong to any 
first-class folklore, but the Corps has gone a step farther and 
incorporated a select few, honest-to-God females into their 
legendary company of the immortals. One of these is Fanny 
Elisler, beauteous toast of Broadway during the seventies, 
who is reputed to have danced in the moonlight and her 
diaphanous veils upon the parapet of Fort Clinton, and 
before no less a mortal than a plebe sentinel. Another is the 
determined schoolmarm of the turn of the century who 
walked across the Hudson’s ice floes rather than miss a hop: 

But Mister Ducrot’s favorite femme for half a century has 
been Evelyn Nesbit Thaw, whom some of us recall as the 
distaff ingredient in a cause celébre of the early Twentieth 
Century. How the Corps got mixed up in this scandal is a 
bit roundabout. It seemed that rich piayboy, Harry K. Thaw, 
did willfully and feloneously shoot to death one Stanford 
White, sculptor of international fame, allegedly because Mrs. 
Thaw did pose in immodest attire for a statue being carved 
by the party of the second part, deceased. The Corps of 
Cadets was mildly intrigued by the newspaper accounts, but 
imagine their delighted surprise when they found the statue 
in question being hoisted atop their very own Battle Monu- 
ment. The femme fatale was going to be theirs in perpetuity! 
Is not this the stuff of which legends are made? 

So even today the perspiring plebe must recite, with 
appropriate gestures and great feeling, the story that never 
came out in court: how Mister Thaw chased Mister White 
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three times around The Plain, taking pot shots, while Missus 
Thaw cowered upon her lofty perch, shivering in her bronze 
nightie and crying, “Stop, Harry, stop! . . . Stanford only did 
it for art’s sake!” 

It is a fascinating field we have but scratched the surface 
of on this occasion—West Point folklore and legend. Let us 
permit the cadet, himself, the last word on the subject, as it 
appeared in his yearbook, The Howitzer, in June, 1919: 

“This Hudson Paradise where the (Plebe)Bible states the 
first snake led Eve astray with not an apple but a bell-button 
—here live the Pampered Pets of Uncle Sam. It is a strange 
place even to those who know it, swarming with birds and 
beasts and things that crawl, a land of giants and pigmies, 
bordered by waters where the mermaid suns herself and 
where the song of sirens has lured many a Ulysses to steer 
his craft towards shore. 

“Many a wild tale and creepy legend has come down to us 
through the ages . . . such as Poe in the grip of D.T.s writing 
those pathetic dirges known as Tattoo and Reveille . . . our 
folklore. 

“We go to the folk stories of the peasant to learn about a 
race, down to the humblest traditions of the plebeian—so we 
go to the humblest cadet, the plebe. The great purpose and 
high ideals of the Academy are written in many of his tales 
and in many hearts. . . . We must seek them in the minute 
acts of the kaydet day, must find them in the strange work- 
ings of the kaydet mind. . . . So we turn to the old jokes and 
legends for stories of men who became famous—searching 
hopefully to prove these men once were human .. . that 
once upon a time great generals unlimbered enough to 
throw snowballs at authority. ...” 





OWNER OF WEST POINT 


AGNES MILLER* 


Scenic grandeur and dramatic events unite to give this 

gem of the Hudson Highlands so special a place in 
history that its annals are widely familiar. An exception, 
however, is the story of the man who in 1790 sold West 
Point to the United States. First tract of the present reserva- 
tion, for forty years it had been his estate. A valiant young 
soldier of the Colonies, traveler through most of the original 
States and Canada, heroic Revolutionary officer and mer- 
chant of interesting career, West Point’s one-time owner 
merits remembrance as a remarkable 18th century American 
of another day when the first concern also was national 
security. 

The Act of Congress purchasing West Point? names him 
as “Stephen Moore, merchant, of Caswell Co., N. C.,”” but for 
his first thirty-five years he was a New Yorker of Manhattan 
Island and of Orange Co., and he continued to own his 
Highland estate for many years longer. Born about 1740, 
he was reared in the three-story double house built by his 
father, John Moore (1686-1749) at the present Moore and 
Front Streets, New York.? Stephen’s mother was born 
Frances Lambert (1693-1782),° and his paternal grandfather 
was that noted John Moore (1658-1732) who in 1680 emi- 
grated from England to Charleston, S. C., to follow a dis- 
tinguished legal career in South Carolina and Pennsylvania.‘ 

Stephen’s father, Col. John Moore, commander of a New 
York militia regiment, was a wealthy merchant, vestryman 
of Trinity Church and member of the city’s Common Coun- 
cil. In 1747 he obtained West Point for his country seat, 


Prsccnicer interest attaches to the story of West Point. 


* Agnes Miller, native and resident of New York City, a graduate of 
Barnard with her master’s from Columbia University, has contributed ar- 
ticles on American history to a number of patriotic and historical society 


journals. 
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by a Crown grant of 332 A., to which he added by purchase 
the 1463 A. of an earlier adjacent grant, thus making his 
total holding 1795 A.® A condition of his grant being settle- 
ment within three years, Col. Moore soon built a dwelling 
known as Moore’s or Moore’s House, sometimes Moore's 
Folly, since it did not altogether fulfill expectations. Several 
Revolutionary maps mark Moore’s House, standing near 
Fort Clinton about half a mile north of the Point.? An 
engraving of “West Point viewed from the North as it 
appeared from the close of the War,” § shows on the site indi- 
cated on maps a substantial three-story house with sloping 
roof and four chimneys, in a valley with a road nearby lead- 
ing up from the beach. 

This whole property is left to Stephen in Col. Moore’s 
will of September 24, 1748, as the legatee’s fair share of his 
father’s estate, thus: 


“When he shall arrive at the age of 21 years, the land 
in the Highlands that I bought of Charles Congreve, 
with all the Buildings and Appurtenances thereto 
belonging, together with the three Negroes named 
Anthony, Cumberland and Voilett, and also all the 
stock thereon, and also the Tract of Land adjoining 
lately patented to me.” 


The inventory attached values this legacy at £ 800.° 

Of the twelve Moore children mentioned in the will, 
Stephen is listed as youngest.’? He developed characteristic 
independence and individuality, growing up amid the wide 
contacts of New York, its great harbor, its Hudson highway 
to the north and northeast and toward the Mohawk valley 
westward. His background had the solid tradition of the 
merchant class; the evidence suggests he had great vitality, 
apparently life-long, and in his youth was a skilled athlete. 
All his life mercantile pursuits were to be a chief interest. 
He was in boyhood apprentice to a contractor for army 
supplies, the Hon. John Watts. In the spring of 1758, 
Stephen obtained a commission in the militia regiment 
organized by Watts’ brother-in-law, Col. Oliver Delancey, 
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for the Crown Point expedition. In this service Stephen 
continued until the end of the French and Indian War in 
1760.12 

He saw action on several fields, and was at Fort Stanwix, 
built by provincial troops. In 1759, under Major-General Sir 
Frederick Haldimand, the British and_ provincial forzes 
brought about the surrender at Ticonderoga to Major- 
General Sir Jeffrey Amherst. After the war Stephen’s services 
were rewarded, and the qualities which later were to cause 
him to be described as “‘a Gentleman of integrity and busi- 
ness” !? were recognized by his appointment as deputy pay- 
master in Canada.'* There Gen. Haldimand was Governor- 
General at Three Rivers until 1763. He was a French Swiss, 
naturalized in England. For him Stephen performed a daring 
exploit." 

Haldimand had correspondence of urgent character to 
send Gen. Amherst, in New York, where, as British Gover- 
nor-General in North America, his headquarters were sit- 
uated during 1760-63. It was winter, yet the waterways which 
formed much of the contemporary route for travel were not 
completely frozen. Gen. Haldimand inquired if Stephen, 
familiar with so much of the intervening New York terri- 
tory, would look out for a man to go afoot to New York 
City, approximately 600 miles. Stephen himself volunteered. 

The historian’s account gives no clue as to what message 
was of such importance to demand this dangerous mission, 
but one is recorded which fits the circumstances. In the 
collection of Haldimand correspondence with Amherst from 
1760 to 1763 (the second date that of the year Amherst left 
America in November), and during winter months, there 
are few items, and just one of importance. Dated February 
12, 1763, it answers Amherst’s order about proclaiming 
cessation of hostilities, which Haldimand had duly obeyed, 
apparently with anxiety as to results. He reports that the 
clergy had not received the proclamation well, but the inhabi- 
tants were not disturbed. Further concern relates to the 
issuance of paper money. Finally Haldimand, about to 
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change his post, has long been awaiting the arrival of his 
successor, Col. Burton, and is still expecting him eagerly. 
A letter of December 26, 1762, suggests that Col. Burton 
might be expected to start North “aussitét les lacs sont 
praticables,” i. e., as soon as the lakes were practicable as a 
roadway, which frozen hard, could bear a traveling sleigh.*® 
Col. Burton did arrive towards spring of 1763. This Feb- 
ruary 12, 1763 communication about difficulties in an occu- 
pied country has enough importance, enough coincidence 
of dates and circumstances, to suggest it may have been the 
message Stephen carried. 

At all events, taking provisions, a blanket and snowshoes, 
he put on skates and sped up the St. Lawrence to Montreal. 
Here he engaged two Mohawks to guide him to Albany on 
snowshoes, via Lakes Champlain and George, sufficiently 
frozen to bear a man’s weight. From Albany he skated down 
the Hudson toward New York, twice crashing through the 
ice. Landing near Yonkers, he walked most of the rest of 
the way to the Amherst headquarters, near the Battery, 
where, on the tenth day from his start across the wilderness, 
he delivered his despatches.'® 

It will be recalled that shortly thereafter, in 1764, the 
British Colonel John Bradstreet led a noted expedition of 
1200 men across Lake Erie to Detroit seeking to subdue the 
formidable Pontiac. Stephen was one of those men. The 
expedition did not fully accomplish its aim, for though 
many British prisoners were released and some minor treaties 
made with the Delawares and Shawnees, Bradstreet was 
duped by false Indian promises, and Pontiac remained 
unconquered. Nevertheless in this adventurous expedition 
Stephen Moore personally “obtained a considerable reputa- 
tion,” to quote his family record. Perhaps it satisfied him, 
for the record states further that thereafter he went into 
business, his partner in the lumber trade being Hugh Fin- 
lay,’? who has some mention in Haldimand’s papers as trader 
and explorer.*® 

The same collection contains business letters from the 
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firm of Moore and Finlay, dated August 28, 1765. The part- 
ners married sisters, Mrs. Stephen Moore having been 
Grisey (elsewhere Grissell) Phillips. Her family came from 
Boston.?® 

Between 1765-1775 Stephen Moore lived at West Point; 
his name is recorded during this decade on town reports of 
nearby Cornwall, N. Y.?° Politically, in the New York area, 
this period became increasingly ominous. Eventually the 
loyalist-patriot conflict over such points of dispute as the 
Stamp Act, the Sugar Act, taxes and tea parties, changed 
Stephen’s whole outlook and career. From his solid Tory 
background he stepped forth to declare himself a patriot. 
His allegiance never faltered through many trials. He was 
the only patriot in the large loyalist Moore family.” 

The New York merchant group in general supported the 
King, but for Stephen circumstances had changed. He was a 
landed proprietor now, and many of that group opposed the 
merchants and the abuses of the Crown. The rocky lands of 
the Highlands, however, were not agriculturally profitable, 
while worsening economic conditions seriously affected the 
fortunes of the Moores. Stephen Moore was not destined to be 
particularly fortunate in the worldly sense. His early lumber 
business failed, though the firm paid its obligations; at 
various times two of his brothers went bankrupt and a 
third had crushing losses; his mother, when past eighty, 
became penniless. It was natural for one of independent 
judgment to feel the country might do better under a dif- 
ferent kind of government, while his own political opinions 
could find better acceptance, and his efforts greater rewards 
financially, elsewhere than on his Hudson estate, and in his 
New York circle. Shortly before the Revolution he turned 
to the Carolina country, first to receive his emigrant ances- 
tors, and bought a tract of land in Caswell (now in Person) 
Co., 44 miles northwest of Raleigh.** 

He named the new home he built Mt. Tirzah, imagina- 
tively recalling the beautiful second capital of the Kingdom 
of Israel.** In Colonial times tobacco was commercially 
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grown in the Piedmont country of North Carolina,** and 
the records of Mt. Tirzah plantation, preserved by the 
University of North Carolina as an important State history 
source in its Southern Historical Collection, deal with this 
crop and other undertakings of the Moores, Stephen and his 
son Phillips, succersor to his merchant <alling. 

West Point, however, was not forgotten; despite Stephen's 
break with family tradition he did not break with his family. 
During the first two years of the Revolution Moore’s House 
was a refuge open to many of his distressed loyalist relatives, 
exiled from New York by the patriot occupation, and home- 
less by the destruction, in the Great Fire of 1776, of the 
Moore house at to-day’s Moore and Front Streets.** This 
remote asylum had perils, to be sure, as well as charms, being 
twice raided, by British soldiers who helped themselves to 
garden produce and chickens and slew an unoffending cow; 
and by sailors from a British frigate in the Hudson, who 
entered Moore’s, broke furniture, stole spoons and flourished 
bayonets at the family, ignoring the fact, as did the soldiers, 
that their unwilling hosts still upheld the Crown.** Never- 
theless here the loyalists survived, and more astonishing, they 
long remembered Stephen Moore’s benevolence. 

Rt. Rev. Richard Channing Moore, D. D. (1762-1841) was 
a nephew of Stephen and a teen-ager during his eighteen- 
months’ stay as a refugee at West Point. When he was past 
seventy years of age and the eminent second Protestant 
Episcopal bishop of Virginia, he made a pilgrimage of filial 
piety to the scene, writing, in August, 1933: “I walked to 
Moore’s folly, as it was once called, and found the house 
totally gone;” but he discovered “the same road over which 
I had trodden many a time, with a heart as gay as a lark.” 2” 
His elder brother John, the family historian, who fled to 
Moore’s with his wife and child for six months in 1776, 
recalled when he was seventy-four years old that Stephen 
Moore not only came North to visit his distracted rela- 
tives. When John Moore amid many risks, went back to 
New York on October 17, 1776, to resume his post as collec- 
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tor of customs since the British had then taken the city, 
Stephen boldly accompanied his nephew part way, then 
rode on home to Mt. Tirzah.** 

From July 2l-November 28, 1779, Moore’s House was 
honored by the presence of General George Washington, 
whose headquarters were estzblished there while he was per- 
sonally supervising completion of the surrounding fortifica- 
tions. The map of West Point by Villefranche, drawn 1780, 
marks the house “Quartier-Général” (“Headquarters’’).*® 
About this time the owner of West Point, too, was on war 
service. As Lieut.-Col. Stephen Moore of Hillsborough Dis- 
trict, N. C., the general rendezvous, he was raising a regi- 
ment of militia for Major-General Nathaniel Greene’s 
army.*° 

Joining Major-General Horatio Gates’s command, these 
troops were overwhelmed in the historic disaster at Camden, 
N. C., August 12, 1780, which resulted from Gates’s ill- 
considered tactics in opposing his badly provisioned and 


inexperienced militia to British regulars. Though outnum- 
bered, the British fought skillfully to victory and captured 
many prisoners, among them Col. Moore. He was sent to 
Charleston, where his imprisonment was long and distress- 
ing. Therefore the letter which he, with a fellow-officer, 
wrote Gen. Greene nine months after his capture is a most 
splendid expression of loyalty: 


Prison Ship Forbay, Charles Town Harbor 
10th May, 1781 

We have the honour of enclosing you a copy of a 
letter from Colonel Balfour commandant of Charles- 
town, which was handed us immediately on our being 
put on board this ship. The letter speaking for itself 
needs no comment; your wisdom will best dictate the 
notice it merits. We just beg leave to observe, that 
should it fall to the lot of us all, or any of us, to be made 
victims, agreeable to the menaces therein contained, 
we have only to regret that our blood cannot be disposed 
of more to the advancement of the glorious cause to 
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which we have adhered. A separate roll of our names 
attends this letter. 
With the greatest respect, we are, Sir, 
Your most obedient and Most H’ble Servants, 
Stephen Moore 
Lieut. Colo. No. Carolina Militia 
John Barnwell, 
Major So. Carolina Militia 
For ourselves and one hundred and thirty other 
Prisoners 
To Major-Gen'l. N. Greene *1 


At length, on July 5, 1781, word reached Col. Moore in 
St. Augustine, Florida, where he and sixty-six other prisoners 
had been transferred in violation of the terms of capitula- 
tion, that their exchange had been negotiated in Charleston 
the previous June 22.5? On August 14, 1781, on his return 
home, he was recommended to Gov. Burke of North Caro- 
lina for the commission of Deputy Quarter-Master General,** 
and receiving appointment, again was posted to Hillsborough 
to work in the line of his chosen calling, as his office dealt 
with the purchase and procurement of all kinds of merchan- 
dise and equipment for the army. He performed further 
public service as a member of the Legislature, where he had 
sat prior to absence on war duty.** 

He continued to own West Point. Since 1776, however, 
its decisive importance to the security of the United States 
had been recognized, and in the Revolution, demonstrated. 
There is a record of Stephen Moore’s having made a trip to 
New York following the war, returning to Hillsborough 
early in 1784.*° About this time the matter of public owner- 
ship of West Point was under debate, and on July 3, 1786, 
Gen. Henry Knox, Secretary of War, reported to Congress 
that the area was essential to the defense of the Hudson, then 
and long thereafter the vital link between the most important 
sections of the country. 

The days of West Point as a private estate were numbered. 
Despite any personal regrets in parting with his inheritance, 
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where, indeed, some of his family were still living,** Stephen 
Moore had no alternative but to accept the fact that his 
West Point land now properly belonged to the nation, and 
to accede to negotiations the Government opened with him 
for its sale. 

To recapitulate the chief facts in the purchase: Col. Moore 
presented Congress with a petition asking the United States 
to buy West Point. Secretary of the Treasury Alexander 
Hamilton, who in 1779 had been Washington’s military sec- 
retary at Moore’s House, Headquarters, approved the peti- 
tion June 10, 1790. A deed making over the patents was 
executed between the United States, and Stephen Moore and 
his wife Grisey, on September 10, 1790, with payment for 
the estate set at $11,085. 

The financial position of Col. Moore was improved by 
this sale, since he had had some business obligations which 
now were settled.*? He continued to live at Mt. Tirzah until 
his death there nearly ten years following the sale of West 
Point. His will, probated in March, 1800, names as legatees 
his wife, Grissell, five sons and three daughters.** His per- 
sonal story is of a devoted character who intrepidly and 
industriously met every challenge of circumstances far dif- 
ferent from his early expectations; while in its public aspects 
it is a fitting foundation stone in the history of West Point,— 
once the single key to that national security whose present 
vast extent still rests on the individual citizen’s conviction 
and fidelity. 

1 Knowlton, Miner, Ist Lt. U. S. A., Class of 1829, U. S. Military Academy: 
Lands Belonging to the United States at West Point. 1839 

This is a collection of documents relating to legal transactions concerning 
West Point, which was made by Army order. Hereafter called “Knowlton” 

2 Moore, John: Memoirs of an American Official in Service of the King 

The author was Stephen Moore’s nephew. Written in 1819, these recollec- 
tions of the Moore family were published 1910 in the Journal of American 
History, Vol. 4, as a magazine article, pp. 29-47. Hereafter called “Memoirs” 

3 Ibid 

4 National Encyclopedia of Biography, Vol. VII 

5 Memoirs 

6 Knowlton: Moore and Congreve patents 

7 Boynton, Edward C.: Guide to West Point, 1867, has a copy of a map 


by Thaddeus Kosciusko, drawn 1779, opp. p. 123 
8 The New-York Magazine, March 1791 
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9 Knowlton: John Moore’s Will 

10 Henshaw, J. P. K.: Memoirs of the Life of Rt. Rev. Richard Channing 
Moore. Philadelphia 1842. Bishop Henshaw, in the introduction to this life 
of a nephew of Stephen Moore’s, states that John and Frances Moore had 
in all eighteen children, of whom Stephen was the seventeenth. Hereafter 
called “Henshaw” 

11 Memoirs 

12 North Carolina Records, Goldsboro, 1898, Vol. 22, p. 562. Hereafter called 
“N. C. Records” 

13 Memoirs 

14 Ibid 

15 Collection Haldimand, Correspondance avec le Général sir Jeffrey Am- 
herst de 1758-1777. (Rapport sur les Archives du Canada. Documents de la 
Session, No. 8. Douglas Brymner, archiviste, 1884.) Ottawa 1885 

16 Memoirs 

17 Ibid 

18 Collection Haldimand, Vol. 1885-1886, p. 220, Journal de Voyages d’Ex- 
ploration 13 septembre—3jo septembre 1773, Hugh Finlay. 

In Memoirs, Finlay is stated to have been postmaster-general of Canada. 

19 Memoirs 

20 Ruttenber, Edward C.: History of Orange Co. (N. Y.) Philadelphia, 
1881. P. 811 

21 Memoirs 

22 Ibid 

237. Kings 15: 21; S. of S. 6: 4 

24 Johnson, Guion Griffis: Ante-Bellum North Carolina. Chapel Hill, 
1937 

25 Memoirs 

26 Henshaw describes raids; (mention also in Memoirs) 

27 Ibid; two letters from Bishop R. C. Moore to his daughters, relating to 
West Point 

28 Memoirs 

29 Barbé-Marbois, Francois, marquis: Complot d’ Arnold et de Sir Henry 
Clinton, contre les Etats-Unis d’Amérique et contre le Général Washington. 
Paris 1816, contains copy of this map. 

38 Memoirs 

31 N. C. Records, XVII, p. 1044 

32 Ibid, XV, p. 391—3 

33 Ibid, XXII, p. 562 

34 Ibid, XIX, p. 383 

35 Ibid, XVII, p. 125 

36 Memoirs (brother, Charles Moore); Knowlton, (Hugh McClellan, 
brother-in-law) 

37 Memoirs 

38 Olds, Fred A.: Abstract of North Carolina Wills from about 1760 to 
about 1800. Oxford, N. C., 1925, p. 258 
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A SWEDISH VIEW OF WEST POINT IN 1820 
A LETTER FROM BARON AXEL KLINKOWSTROM 


TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY 
FRANKLIN D. SCOTT* 


Foreign experts did not often come to the United States to 
seek knowledge in the early 19th century. But Fulton’s inven- 
tion and American achievement in the building and use of 
steamboats attracted wide attention, and led the Swedish 
government to send a naval officer to study this revolutionary 
development in navigation. When Baron Klinkowstrém reached 
the western shores of the Atlantic he showed keen interest in 
many other facets of the American scene. He was impressed by 
the improvements in artillery that he expected the clever Ameri- 
cans to make, he was concerned about slavery and emancipation, 
about prisons and social life and the way these hurried people 
gulped their food. Naturally such a man was especially inter- 
ested in the way the young democracy trained its soldiers and 
he was concerned about their morals as well as about their 
class work and drills. 

Axel Leonhard Klinkowstr6m was born in 1775, became an 
ensign at the age of 17, and served with the army’s fleet and the 
navy’s fleet. He was made a Knight of the Order of the Sword. 
In 1816 he was named lieutenant-colonel in the fleet’s general 
staff, and in this capacity he journeyed to the United States in 
1818 to investigate the potentialities of steam power for ships. 
Soon after his return to Sweden he became Commander-Captain, 
First Class, a rank next to admiral in status. 

During his year and a half in the new country across the 
Atlantic the Baron traveled extensively in the eastern part of 
the country, and wrote two sets of reports. One was the tech- 
nical sketches and descriptions sent to the admiralty; the other 
was a book of letters written to his friend Admiral Claes Cron- 


* Franklin D. Scott is professor of modern European history in North- 
western University, author of The United States and Scandinavia, and a 
number of studies in the field of cultural interchange. 
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stedt and published in Swedish in 1824. The two volumes of 
letters in this general report were supplemented with a volume 
of maps and engravings of steamships, engines, bridges, street 
scenes in New York and Philadelphia, and the Capitol in Wash- 
ington. 

In other letters in the series the visiting Swedish officer 
discussed varied aspects of American life. One letter was devoted 
to the navy and the popular favor it enjoyed. One described 
with admiration the social planning and the techniques em- 
ployed at the Du Pont works. Other sections gave detailed in- 
formation on American industry, agriculture and commerce, and 
adjured the Swedish merchants to pay more careful attention to 
the preparation of their iron for the growing market overseas. 
The Baron met President Monroe, John Calhoun, all the high 
naval officers of the day, and many of the bankers and business 
men of New York. He was on close terms with the Mayor of 
New York City, Mr. Cadwallader Colden, and his wife, and 
came to know the city well, its high society, its Wall Street spec- 
ulators, its courts, its boarding houses. 

Governmental and social problems in the new republic were 
of profound interest to a man who was conscious of belonging to 
an older and less hopeful society. He saw with clarity the power 
and prospects of the young American democracy, and he sensed 
the inevitable changes that would come with age. He came to 
feel a deep appreciation of the American spirit and of many 
American institutions, but he realized that American ways could 
not easily be transferred to Europe. 

This letter on West Point, the army, and the cannon foundry, 
is largely straightforward description, and its value lies prim- 
arily in the transparent honesty of the observer. It is a glimpse of 
ourselves as others see us. 


Twenty-second letter} 


West Point, 1820 
Through the newspapers I learned that members of this year’s 
Congress had made unfavorable comments about the United 
States Military Academy at West Point. They claimed that the 
results achieved were not in proportion to the expenses for main- 
taining the Academy, that the cadets did not receive satisfactory 
instruction and that their behavior was not firmly watched. 
My neighbor, General Swift, ? who was once principal of this 
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Academy, told me what he thought about the matter. He showea 
me how useful to the United States this Academy is at present 
and will become in the future, and advised me to go to see it. 

As I already intended to visit a cannon foundry which lies a 
mile beyond the Academy, I undertook the trip, and I am grate- 
ful indeed to General Swift for having brought me to make 
this interesting journey. 

I sailed from New York on one of the passenger boats for Al- 
bany. The boat always leaves in the afternoon, and I arrived 
at midnight at West Point. It is located in the Catskill Moun- 
tains, between whose steep cliffs the Hudson river flows calmly 
on. The air was clear and the night was lighted by the moon. I 
soon arrived at the plateau where the buildings of the Academy 
stand, surrounded on three sides by rather high hills which are 
partly covered by forests. The silence of the night, the remoteness 
and the elevation of the place from where one could look over 
the ridges of other mountains, the rays of the moon reflected 
from the waters of the Hudson, which could be glimpsed be- 
tween the cliffs, made together a beautiful and impressive sight. 
Finally I met a nightwatchman who told me that I could find a 
poor inn about a mile away. He showed me approximately where 
it was, but did not want to guide me. Hence I went far astray 
before I arrived at this very mediocre lodging. 

In New York I had received a letter of introduction from 
Colonel Totten to Colonel Mansfield, * who also is a professor 
at the Academy. The following day I made haste to present this, 
and the Colonel and his wife had the kindness to invite me to 
stay in their house, an invitation that I was very happy to accept, 
particularly as my former host had brusquely told me that he 
could not accommodate me because he intended to move out 
of his house, which would not be used as an inn thereafter. 

The number of cadets at West Point is now 280, all of whom 
are paid and provided for by the government. Each cadet has 
sixteen dollars each month, which is all paid in cash and in- 
tended for food. With this salary the cadet pays for his board, 
which is held as a concession, and he pays the government for 
the uniforms, weapons, and other incidentals. 

This salary is sufficient to leave each student a surplus of 
eight or nine dollars for pocket money, provided he is thrifty 
and careful with his uniform. Writing and drawing materials, 
as well as tools for mechanical drawing are given him without 
charge. 

The President of the United States or the Secretary of War 
appoints the cadets and they obtain at the same time their letters 
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of admission. Any distinction between the students because of 
their financial background is avoided in as much as the military 
education is free. No students are accepted whose parents pay for 
their tuition. I also doubt that anyone in this country would 
want to pay the government to have his children educated for 
a military career. In order to get a competent corps of officers, 
the government is thus compelled to offer the cadets special 
advantages to induce them to adopt a profession which is less 
attractive here than in Europe. 

The command and the staff of the Academy consist of a chief, 
who is usually an officer of artillery or engineers; a professor 
of philosophy and experimental physics with his assistants; a pro- 
fessor in mathematics with his assistant; a profesor in artillery, 
engineering, and surveying, with his assistant; a professor in 
speech, ethics and literature with his assistant; an instructor in 
French, an instructor in drawing, a doctor of medicine, and an 
instructor in fencing. The Academy has also a garrison of twenty- 
five to thirty men. 

The library is not large in number of books but is well 
chosen and suited for its purpose. It consists of military, sta- 
tistical, and historical works. The map collection is very com- 
plete and beautiful. 

The plateau, on which the Academy is built, is high up in the 
hills. The air is pure and the temperature definitely cooler than 
in New York. The inhabitants of West Point have a healthier 
appearance than the people from the plains. The location of 
this war academy is more favorable than the location of Carlberg 
{the Swedish military academy]. It is entirely separated from 
towns and villages. ‘The cadets are not disturbed in their studying 
by frequent visitors, which happens in a more populated neigh- 
borhood. Moreover, morals can be more easily guarded. In re- 
gard to the latter many precautions have been taken, thus no 
inns or taverns or restaurants are permitted in the neighborhood. 
And though the inn where I spent my first night was very poor, 
even it, with its land, has been bought by the Academy so that 
no public place will be found within a mile of the institution. 

A better location than this could hardly have been chosen 
to stimulate the cadet’s love for the Fatherland and to arouse 
a commendable rivalry to reach the goal for which their military 
education opens the way. During the Revolutionary War West 
Point was an important military position, which the English, 
without success, tried to capture. The site where the great Wash- 
ington several times had his headquarters is still pointed out to 
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the visitor. The renowned Kosciusko also for some time lived 
here. 

The Academy consists of four fair-sized buildings, situated in 
a semicircle. Two of these are barracks for the cadets, one con- 
tains the library and classrooms, the other kitchen, dining rooms 
and store house. Residences for the staff of the Academy are lo- 
cated on one side of the spacious grounds. Each person has his 
own house with a small garden. In the center of the grounds a 
monument has been erected to the memory of one of the cadets 
who was killed when a cannon burst during practice. A short 
distance away is the cemetery, with a beautiful monument of 
white marble, on which the deceased cadets’ names are inscribed. 
The location of this place is beautiful and the view is pic- 
turesque. 

Great order and cleanliness prevail in the barracks. They are 
very roomy, two or three cadets usually living together. I am not 
sure that this kind of accommodation is practical. It seems to me 
that the arrangemment at Carlberg is more appropriate. 

The food is good, appetizing and sufficient. Breakfast, dinner 
and tea are the three daily meals. The dinner consists of 
two courses. The meal is eaten very fast, without enjoying what 
we call mat-ro, meal-time relaxation. The most common bever- 
age is cider. 

The students are not accepted at the Academy until they are 
seventeen years of age. The requirements include a thorough 
knowledge of English and the rules of grammar, good penman- 
ship, and the calculation of fractions and decimals. 

The course of study for the cadets is set at four years. They 
are during this time instructed in mathematics, biology, physics, 
astronomy, surveying and the art of fortification, artillery, and 
other military sciences. ‘They are also taught the French language, 
drawing, geography, history, ethics, and the laws of the country, 
plus military exercises and drilling. 

The cadets gather for a parade every morning and evening. 
Marching and drilling are practiced, with all their movements 
very rapid and executed with the utmost perfection and pre- 
cision. The uniform is grey with three rows of brass buttons. 
The leather straps are black and the headgear is a shako with 
a black plume in the center. Though this uniform has no orn- 
aments, it is still very goodlooking. 

The months of June, July and August have, during the last 
few years, been taken up by camping expeditions in adjoining 
states, in order to give the young men experience with the hard- 
ships of active service. During such maneuvers the cadets are 
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taught discipline and the precautions necessary for good health. 
They are also taught to prepare situation-maps, mark out po- 
sitions and locations, and make intrenchments. The cadets are in 
this way given a glimpse of military life (coup d’oeuil militaire) 
and a practical foundation in the science of war. 

It is particularly in mathematics the cadets are drilled and it 
is in this subject they have their most severe examinations. This 
science takes precedence in America. There are still vast lands 
to discover, measure and divide. The ablest cadets are usually 
appointed to the detachments which make up the garrisons in 
the most distant forts, located where the Indians still live. In 
these forts, the cadets investigate the flow of rivers, communica- 
tions, and topography. They also prepare maps and geographic 
and geologic descriptions of the land surrounding their sta- 
tions. Some of them have to help in planning the buildings and 
surveying the land for the laying out of forts and other institu- 
tions for the State. The less skilled and rugged youths are ap- 
pointed to garrison duty at the forts located along the Atlantic 
coast. 

The requirements in regard to mathematics are much more 
extensive for young officers in America than are generally de- 
manded at our officers’ examinations in Europe. On the other 
hand, the American cadets are not exercised in tumbling, 
equestrian skill, or dancing. Except for the French language 
they do not learn any foreign tongue. For the rest, I can not see 
that an officer in the infantry has any use for differential calculus 
or astronomy. I do understand very well that an officer in Ameri- 
ca must know how to use the sextant and the tables with the 
fundamentals for estimating longitude and latitude, necessary 
for orientation in the vast wilderness that he has to traverse 
and survey. However, higher knowledge should not be demanded 
in these subjects than is needed to make a good infantry officer. 
Cadets who intend to join the artillery or the engineer corps 
always have an opportunity to obtain the required higher edu- 
cation at the Academy. 

If the intelligence of any of the cadets should prove so low 
that he falls behind the others in the same class, and if he can not 
follow the courses, he is discharged at once. However, if he is in 
his second year and his conduct has been irreproachable he can 
always expect a job in government service. 

It happens often that cadets who have graduated at the 
Academy immediately abandon the military profession in order 
to go in for something else. Many become mechanical engineers 
or surveyors or the like. In spite of the fact that these young 
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men have had an education in the military field at the expense 
of the state, they seem to feel no obligation to stay in government 
service, and the government never refuses them discharge. The 
reason is that the number who stay on is always sufficient to fill 
the vacancies in the insignificant regular army maintained by the 
United States. 

I was taken to the classrooms where I attended several lectures 
and recitations. I noted with pleasure the order and decorum as 
well as the accuracy with which the students did their problems. 
I was very surprised to find a young Indian, 16 years old, among 
the students. As I entered the classroom he was demonstrating 
and analyzing the relation between cosine, sine and radius. He 
did this by the means of a rather involved calculation during 
which the instructor repeatedly interrupted to refer him to other 
theories which might have some relation to the problem 
demonstrated. As the student already had started when I ar- 
rived in the classroom I am sure that this scene was not arranged 
beforehand in order to impress me. 

This youth is a descendant of the Creek nation; his name is 
Moniac. In all probability he does not intend to go into the 
service of the United States, but to return to his people in order 
to give them the benefit of his achieved knowledge. He can also 
check the American surveyors in case the United States wishes to 
buy more land from the Creek territory. 4 

Even if this incident seems insignificant it proves in what a 
frank and altruistic manner the American government acts to- 
ward the Indians, in encouraging the spread of useful knowledge 
among them. This is characteristic of the ways by which the 
United States, before an informed and thinking public, evidences 
the liberal and just principles that guide its steps. 

i should have liked such a demonstration to take place in the 
presence of a Raynal, a Buffon, or such learned men who have 
maintained that heaven deprived the Red men of the same 
faculties of mind with which it has endowed the old continent’s 
white and brown natives. People are easily inclined to accept 
theories which reputable well-informed men put forth but which 
can not always endure the unprejudiced scrutiny of sterner 
critics. 

During my stay here I have been honored by visits from all 
the teaching officers. These visits have taken place in the eve- 
nings and conversation has been around the sciences connected 
with the military profession. I have obtained from these gentle- 
men many interesting bits of information, but with the inferior- 
ity I feel I am obliged to be very cautious and not become too 
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deeply involved in the many and wonderful subjects discussed. 
I hope, however, that I can cope with it tolerably well so these 
gentlemen will not get a too bad impression of me. 

I will never forget the hospitality with which I was received 
in the home of Colonel Mansfield and the courtesy shown me 
by all the instructing officers. The Commandant, Major Thayer, ® 
shows me everything of importance and has given me the in- 
formation which I convey to you. I sincerely hope that these 
gentlemen some day may realize the esteem and gratitude I feel 
toward them. 

An institution like this, where perfect subordination and obedi- 
ence has to prevail, is not always in accordance with the Ameri- 
can spirit of liberty and independence and for this reason can 
not always be looked on with favor. Though many private per- 
sons appreciate the necessity of a school for military education, 
the fact remains that this magnificent institution has not yet 
succeeded in turning the opinion of a less informed public in its 
favor. You can understand the indifference with which this 
school is treated when I tell you that from the founding of the 
Academy to the present time the President of the United States 
has only once honored it with a visit. I have also been told that 
neither the Secretary of War nor the Chief of the armies has 
ever been here nor has Congress sent any of its members to in- 
spect the school or attend any exercise. 

During the present Congress some members have made state- 
ments betraying a total ignorance of the school’s organization 
and purpose. If the Academy was better known it would be em- 
braced with benevolence and given the encouragement and sup- 
port it deserves. 

In the European states that have large standing armies and 
many garrisons war academies of this kind might be dispensed 
with, partly because war science is more cultivated there and part- 
ly because the military profession is more popular. In this coun- 
try, however, the army in peacetime is very small, and during war- 
time chiefly consists of the militia who have the right to choose 
their own officers. Here I believe a war academy is necessary 
in order to train a number of youth for the military pro- 
fession. .. .* 

I wish that I could have spent more time at West Point, which 
on account of the beautiful scenery offered there as well as the 
many interesting objects I have described, deserves to be visited 
by travelers. 


1 This is the twentysecond of twentyfive letters, and occupies pp. 405 to 
433 im the second volume of the original Swedish publication: Axel Klin- 
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kowstrom, Bref om de Forenta Staterna, forfattade under en resa till Amerika, 
dren 1818, 1819, 1820 (2 vol., Stockholm: Ecksteinska Tryckeriet, 1824) . 

2 General Joseph Gardner Swift (1783-1865) was perhaps “the first Ameri- 
can engineer of distinction whose training was acquired wholly in the 
United States” (Dic. of Am. Biog.) He graduated in 1802 with the first class 
from West Point; in 1812 he was made colonel and first engineer. He was for 
a time in charge of the Academy at West Point during the absence of Col. 
Williams (ca. 1810). In 1814 he was given responsibility for the fortification 
of New York City, and directed thousands of volunteer citizens in the work. 
When Klinkowstrom knew him he had retired from the Army and was 
surveyor of the port of New York (1818-1826). Later he became chief 
engineer for several railroads, and from 1829 to 1845 was back in govern- 
ment service in charge of harbor improvement on the Great Lakes. 

3 Col. Jared Mansfield (1759-1830) was expelled from Yale in 1777, but 
was granted Yale’s M.A. in 1787 and LL.D. in 1825. He was Professor of 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy at West Point from 1802 to 1804 and 
from 1814 to 1828. In the interim he served as surveyor-general of Ohio and 
the Northwest Territory, and during the War of 1812 as superintendent of 
fortification in New London and Stonington, Connecticut. He was an author- 
ity in mathematics and astronomy. 

4 David Moniac must have had one of his better days when Klinkowstrom 
visited the class, and the event may have been staged for his benefit. For a 
first-generation effort out of a non-literate Indian life into a white man’s 
school he doubtless did very well, but his record was hardly distinguished. 
He was admitted in 1817, repeated the first year’s work at his own request, 
and completed the repeat year as No. 48 out of a group of 116. In the next 
class he was No. 59, and all below him were required to turn back; in the 
next year he was No. 48, and the five who ranked below him were sent 
back. In the final year (First Class) he ranked No. 39, and one below him 
was allowed to pass. 

Moniac was promoted to Brevet Second Lieutenant in the 6th Infantry, 
July 1, 1822, but resigned at the end of his graduation leave and returned 
to his Creek tribe in Alabama. In 1836 he entered service as Captain of the 
Mounted Creek Volunteers in the Seminole War. On Nov. 15 of the same 
year he was promoted to Major, but less than a week later, Nov. 21, he 
was killed in action at the Battle of Wahoo Swamp. (For this information 
thanks to Lt. Robert W. Coonrod). 

5 General Sylvanus Thayer, “father of West Point,” attended Dartmouth 
College from 1803 to 1807, and then the Military Academy in 1807-1808. 
On graduation he was commissioned Second Lieutenant in the Corps of 
Engineers. In the War of 1812 he served on the Canadian border and at 
Norfolk, Virginia, and was breveted a Major. In 1815 Thayer was sent to 
study military and technical developments in Europe and to purchase books 
and equipment for West Point. In 1817 he was placed in charge of the 
Academy, and stayed until 1833, initiating many improvements. 

6 Pages 416 to 432 of this letter, dealing with the regular army and the 
cannon foundry, are here omitted. All this material is included in the book, 
Baron Klinkowstrom’s America, which is scheduled for publication in the fall 
of 1952 by the Northwestern University Studies. 
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OCTAGON BUILDINGS IN NEW YORK STATE 
(Part II—Continued from April) 


ONONDAGA 

58. Baldwinsville. House. 

59. Camillus, 1 mi. east of village on Route 5. House built by 
Isaac Wilcox in 1856. The walls, 22 inches thick are of 
cobblestones and concrete. There are four large and four 
small rooms on each of the two floors; twenty-two closets 
were put in to straighten the lines of the partitions. 
Originally in the basement were the kitchen, a dumb 
waiter connecting it with the dining room above, a large 
pantry and a storeroom below which was a subcellar for 
vegetable storage. In the center of the house a stairway, 
with graceful bannister, circled from basement to the 
cupola. Extending around the house, the wide porch 
originally had two easy approaches, a third was added in 
1900. This house was remodeled somewhat in 1929 for 
the use of two families. 

. Cedarvale, 1 mi. south in a place called “Mudville”. 
Schoolhouse, c. 1870; now used as a farm building. 

. Lafayette, 1 mi. south on Route 11 at the corner of the 
Dug Road. Schoolhouse, District 12. Probably built after 
1848 since it does not appear as a district in Onondaga 
County records up to that time. 

. Lysander, about 1 mi. north of the village. House built 
by a Mr. Teall. 

5. Marcellus, toward Onondaga Hill. Schoolhouse which 
appears to have been remodeled for a dwelling. 
Marcellus, Slate Hill Schoolhouse, now remodeled and 
used as a dwelling. 

. Otisco, 114 mi. south on west side of Vesper Road. 
Schoolhouse, in what was district 4. Opposite is the “Octa- 
gon Schoolhouse Cemetery”. 

5. Plainville. House built by Dr. Rulof Schenck for his son, 
Dr. Benjamin Schenck who died in 1883. Foundation is of 
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fieldstone; construction is of poured concrete and field- 
stones, the walls about 14 inches thick. 

. Skaneateles, corner of Benson St. and West Lake Road. 
Schoolhouse known as the “Bee Hive”, of brick with 
four gables; built by Quakers in 1859 for a girls’ serain- 
ary. A marble stone below the flag-pole reads “District No. 
17 1859.” The weathervane is in the shape of a quill pen. 

7. Syracuse, Bear and Spring Streets. House which stands 
in a very old residential part of the city among many 
fine old homes. 

68. Syracuse, 707 Oakwood Ave. Building in the rear of a 
house on this street. It is now a dwelling but may have 
been built for some other purpose. 

69. Tully, North Street. Building, remodeled for a dwelling, 
said to have been built for a schoolhouse c. 1850. 


ONTARIO 
70. Canandaigua, 116 Gorham St. House in which Solon Van 
Burkirk resided from about 1860 until it was sold in 1867 
to Myron Carman. In 1872 it was purchased by Senator 
Raines and was occupied by the Raines family until 1912. 


Geneva, head of Castle St. House said to have been built 
in 1852 by a deaf-mute couple from New York City. A 
wrought iron railing begins at the high steps and con- 
tinues around the porch. A mahogany spiral stairway 
leads from the basement through the two floors to the 
cupola. 

. Naples, West and Lyons Sts. House of the board-and-bat- 
ten type. The first floor has a large living room, half-as- 
large dining room, a smaller kitchen and small powder 
room. The east side is 1214 ft. wide. 


ORANGE 

73. Monroe. Chapel, rebuilt from the carriage house of a 
once fashionable summer hotel which burned. The lower 
level of the octagon carriage house was a stable and the 
second floor, now removed, was used for dancing. An 
interesting ceiling of wood supports the cupola. 

74. Port Jervis, Sun Tan Lake. House of two stories, with 
cupola. 


ORLEANS 
75. Lyndonville. House. 


OSWEGO 
76. Constantia. House. 
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. Hannibal. Barn built in 1878 by Orville Wiltse, appren- 


tice, under the supervision of W. H. Lund. The posts 
are 26 ft. and the corner posts were cut so that all girths, 
braces, etc. would be cut square. 


. Lacona-Sandy Creek. First Baptist Church built in 1919. 


The plan is said to be unique and worked out to provide 
ample space for church activities—it provided a baptistry, 
pastor’s study, and eight or more Sunday School rooms. 
The steeple extends from a two-story cupola which is 
set above the main entrance. 


. Mexico. Small barn built c. 1870-1880. 
. Richland. House, built at a nearby pond and _ later 


moved to present site. 


. Suttons Corners, east of Fulton on Route 49. Schoolhouse 


built about 1866, still in operation. Inscription over the 
door reads “District 3—1866’". Known as the “Grout 
School”, this building has a rear extension used for a 
woodhouse; stove is in the center of the room, and the 
seats straight across the room accommodate 25 or 30 
children. 


OTSEGO 


82. 


Canadarago Lake, about 2 mi. south of Richfield Springs. 
Barn built by N. R. Baker in 1882. It has a basement 
wall of fieldstone, vertical plank siding, and cupola with 
windows. Stone set in the wall with date 1882 also reads 
“R. O’Brien” who was the stone mason. 


3. Garrattsville, 114 mi. from village, in New Lisbon Center. 


86. 


Barn with stone built into the wall which reads: “M. 
Lunn, 1885’. 


. Maryland,R.D., on east side of Susquehanna | mi. north 


of Portlandville. House built in 1847 by a doctor. 


. Oneonta, 16 Grand St. House built by a Mr. Swartz on 


his then farm land; date uncertain. The cupola affords a 
view into four counties. 
Unadilla. House, about 13’ per side. 


QUEENS 


87. 


Forest Hills. Tower. 


RENSSELAER 


88. 


Hoosick Falls. House built in 1853 or 1854 by Ezra Esta- 
brook, his father and brother. According to Mr. Esta- 
brook’s diary, they poured one foot of Rosendale Cement 
each day. A handsome wood railing extending around 
the roof above the cornice edge is repeated on the roof 
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of the octagonal cupola. No additions have been made 
to this house. 


ST. LAWRENCE 


89. 


Potsdam, northeast, known as “Hume Hill’. Double 
octagon barn—the lower floor has sixteen sides, the second 
floor is octagon. This symmetrical building is completed 
by_an octagon cupola proportioned to the lower eleva- 
tions. 


SARATOGA 


90). 


91. 


9g? 


Round Lake, Bowman and Andrew Avenues. House with 
four dormer windows, built in 1885. 

Stillwater. House built by Theodore Baker, an archi- 
tect-cabinet maker. The walls are one foot wide filled 
solid with brick and mortar. A tree was used for a center 
post and an unusual circular stair was hung on the tree 
of which the growth rings may still be counted at the 
top floor landing. The unique stairs have broad treads, 
low risers, and railing which is a giant jig-saw decoration 
of an unusual pattern. The stairway is octagonal and 
enclosed with doors to the surrounding rooms, the door 


of the living room forming one wall of that room and 
moving easily on brass tracks set in the floor. 

Stillwater. House built by Theodor Baker. The first 
floor is an octagon, the second floor rectangular. 


SCHENECTADY 


93. 


Delanson, 14 mi. north of village. House built about 1868; 
old maps show the property belonged to Nathaniel Jen- 
kins whose son designed and built this octagon. Walls 
are of solid wood, built of 1” x 5” and 1” x 514” boards 
laid up like brick. Every other board projects about one- 
half inch on the inside, providing a support for plaster. 
A porch extends nearly around the house; a wing 1s 
apparently a later addition. 


SCHOHARIE 


94. 


95. 


Richmondville. House built in the early 1850's by Peter 
Boughton or his brother. 

Schoharie. House, of brick built in 1876 by Dr. John 
Swart. 


SCHUYLER 


96. 
97. 


Catherine*. Barn. 
Hector* (or Valois), | mi. northeast of Wickham’s Store. 
Schoolhouse called the “Round Schoolhouse”. 
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98. Hammondsport, at the head of Lake Keuka. House, of 
stucco, built c. 1855 by Timothy Younglove. Additions 
have been made but these are in character. 

99. Prattsburg, 114 mi. south on highway to Bath. House 
built c. 1852 by Henry Hopkins, a millwright. The sides 
are 25’ 9”; the cupola is well proportioned to the house. 

SUFFOLK 

100. Brentwood. House, once a school. 

101. Deer Park. House. 

102. East Hampton. Theater, built as a memorial to the fam- 
ous actor, John Drew. Constructed to give the illusion of 
a circus tent. 

103. Huntington, 41 Prime Ave. Small house built in 1859 by 
Ezra Prime and said to be patterned after the plans ot 
the East Williamsburg house drawn by Orson S. Fowler. 
The first floor was built with Rosendale Cement and 
gravel dug from the cellar; the second floor is of brick 
and stucco. Restored by John J. Klaber, architect. 

104. Mattituck. House built in 1853 for John S. Wells for 
a residence and a general store; at one time also used as a 
postoffice. The interior is intricately designed; an un- 
usual entrance ha!l has double doors but becomes as 
narrow as the stairway to which it leads. 

105. Sag Harbor (between Sag Harbor and Shelter Island 
ferry). Springhcuse. 

106. Stony Brock. Carriage House, built c. 1850. It is of ship 
lap construction and originally the entrance was on two 
levels of the hillside. We are told that it is held together 
with wooden pegs. Now shingled and made over into a 
two-family dwelling. 

107. Yaphank. Building which was remodeled from a school- 
house and now used as Firehouse. 


SULLIVAN 

108. Cechectcen*, 5 mi. scuth of Callicoon. Barn. 
TIOGA 

109. Newark Valley. Carriage Barn. 
TOMPKINS 


110. Etna. Schoolhouse built in 1825. Now used as commun 
ity house. 























At Etna, Tompkins County, this schoolhouse built in 1825 has 
been constantly in use as school, church or meeting place. 


Barn at Canadarago Lake, Otsego County, built in 1882 with 
basement wall of fieldstone and vertical planking sides 











Cobblestone house at Madison built about 1840 





House at Sherburne planned and built c. 1840 by Dr. Devillo 
White. 
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ULSTER 


111. 


112. 


Kingston. House. Fine railings ornament the front; there 
are two additions to the rear. 
Saugerties. House. 


WASHINGTON 


113. 
114. 


Hudson Falls. House. 
North Argyle*. House said to have been built by David 
Harsha. 


WAYNE 


115. 


116. 
117. 


Alloway. Building, of cobblestones, used many years as 
a blacksmith shop. 

Clyde. House known as the “Gillette home”. 
Williamson, | mi. west of the village. House. 


WESTCHESTER 


118. 


Banksville. House said to have been built by “Old Doc 
Grizzle” in 1849. This octagon was the subject of news- 
paper articles in 1946 when the United Nations con- 
sidered Westchester Co. for a permanent headquarters. 
Irvington. House. Built by Paul Armour in 1860, this 
house was purchased in 1870 by Joseph Stiner who added 
the veranda and dome. Of oriental, complex design, this 
dome Mosque-like style is also found in the far south as 
a residence (cf. Longwood at Natchez) and in the middle 
west as a place of worship. From cellar to cupola there 
is evidence of master planning. The first floor contains a 
number of rooms designed for various uses such as re- 
ception, music, dining, kitchen, pantry, and a_ large 
living room with an all-glass bay; the wood trim here is 
very fine with lintel carvings. Well built stairs are easy to 
ascend to the second floor which is devoted to an office, 
two bathrooms and five bedrooms. The third floor con- 
tains two studios, a library, an. upstairs living room en- 
closed within ground glass doors, and several closets. The 
fourth floor is one large octagonal room lighted by port- 
hole windows. Here a circular stair hung in space leads 
to the cupola. An unusual feature is the iron railing on 
the veranda, with portaits of a dog (“Prince”) cast in bas 
relief inside and outside the railing. Now owned and 
occupied by Carl Carmer. 


WYOMING 


120. 


Arcade*, 124 Park St. House. 
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Index 

Number 

City or Village County on List 
\KRON-—Erie 30 
\LFRED—Alleghany 1 
ALLOWAY—Wayne 115 
ANCRAMDALE—Columbia 22 
ARCADE—Wyoming 120 
BALDWINSVILLE—Onondaga 58 
BANKSVILLE—Westchester 118 
BARNEVELD—Oneida 52 
BOUQUET-—Essex 31 
BREN TWOOD-—Suffolk 100 
CAMILLUS—Onondaga 59 
CANADARAGO L.—Otsego 82 
CANANDAIGU A—Ontario 70 
CATHERINE—Schuyler 96 
CATSKILL—Greene 34 
CEDARVALE—Onondaga 60 
CLYDE—Wayne 116 
COCHECTON-~—Sullivan 108 
COLU MBIAVILLE—Columbia 23 
CONESUS—Livingston 41 
CONSTABLEVILLE—Lewis 40 
CONSTANTIA—Oswego 76 
COP AKE—Columbia 24 
CORTLAND—Cortland 25 
COVENTRY—Chenango 14 
CROWN POINT—Essex 32 
DEANSBORO— Oneida 53 
DEER PARK-—Suffolk 101 
DELANSON-—Schenectady 93 
FAST HAMPTON-—Suffolk 102 
EAST OTTO—Cattaraugus 5 
ELMIRA—Chemung 13 
EPHRATA—Fulton 33 
ESSEX—Essex 31 
E TNA—Tompkins 110 
FAIR HAVEN BAY—Cayuga 7 
FINEVIEW-— Jefferson 39 
FOREST HILLS—Queens 87 
FREDONIA—Chautauqua 10 
GARRATTSVILLE—Otsego 83 
GENEVA—Ontario 71 
GLEN AUBREY—Broome 3 
GREENE—Chenango 15 
GUILFORD—Chenango 16 
HAM MONDSPORT-—Steuben 98 
HANNIBAL—Oswego 77 
HAWKINSVILLE—Oneida 54 
HAWLEYS—Delaware 28 
HECTOR—Schuyler 97 
HILTON—Monroe 47 
HOLLAND PATENT —Oneida 55 
HOMER-—Cortland 26 & 27 
HOOSICK FALLS—Rensselaer 88 


Index 

Number 
City or Village County on List 
HUNTINGTON-—Suffolk 103 
ILION—Herkimer 36 
IRVINGTON—Westcheste1 119 
KINGSTON—Ulster 111 
LACONA—Oswego 78 
LAFAYETTE—Onondaga 61 
LY DALE—Chautauqua 11 
TLE FALLS—Herkimer 
TLE GENESEE—Alleghany 
ICKE—Cayuga 
LYNDONVILLE—Orleans 
LYSANDER—Onondaga 
MADISON—Madison 
MARCELLUS—Onondaga 
MARYLAND—Otsego 
MATTITUCK—Suffolk 
MEXICO—Oswego 
MONROE—Orange 
NAPLES—Ontario 72 
NEWARK VALLEY—Tioga 109 
NEWPORT—Herkimer 38 
NEW YORK MILLS—Oneida 56 
NIAGARA FALLS—Niagara 49 
NORTH ARGYLE—Washington 114 
NORTH SANFORD—Broome 4 
NORWICH—Chenango 17 
OLEAN—Cattaraugus 6 
ONEIDA— Madison 45 
ONEON TA—Otsego 85 
OTISCO—Onondaga 64 
OXFORD—Chenango & 19 
OYSTER BAY—Nassau 48 
PLAINVILLE—Onondaga 65 
POPLAR RIDGE—Cayuga 9 
PORT JERVIS—Orange 74 
POTSDAM-—St. Lawrence 89 
PRAT TSBURG—Steuben 99 
RANSOMVILLE—Niagara 50 & 51 
RAQUETTE LAKE—Hamilton 35 
RED HOOK—Dutchess 29 
RICHFIELD SPGS.—Otsego 82 
RICHLAND—Oswego 80 
RICH MONDVILLE—Schoharie 94 
ROUND LAKE-—Saratoga 90 
SAG HARBOR-—Suffolk 105 
SANDY CREEK—Oswego 78 
SAUGERTIES—Ulster 112 
SCHOHARIE—Schoharie 95 
SHERBURNE—Chenango 20 
SILOAM—Madison 46 
SKANEATELES—Onondaga 66 
SOUTH LIVONIA—Livingston 42 
SOUTH OTSELIC—Chenango 21 
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Index 

Number 

City or Village County on List 
HUDSON FALLS—Washington = 113 
STONY BROOK—Suffolk 106 
SUTTONS CORNERS—Oswego 81 
SYRACUSE—Onondaga 67 & 68 
PFRENTON—Oneida 52 
‘TULLY—Onondaga 69 
UNADILLA—Otsego 86 


Index 

Number 
City or Village County on List 
STILLWATER-Saratoga 
UTICA—Oneida 
VALOIS—Schuyler 
WESTFIELD—Chautauqua 
WILLIAMSON—Wayne 
YAPHANK-—Suffolk 
YORK-—Livingston 











ARTICLES OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 


Selected by 


JAMEs TAYLoR DUNN 
Librarian, New York State Historical Association 


ALLEN, HENRY M.: The Mohawks in Action (Uhe Archaeological Society of 
Central New York Bulletin, May 1952) . 

he Barbers of Java (Historical Wyoming, May, 1952) . 

BOCK, DEAN FREDERIC: Huckleberry Charlie and Nick the Fiddler (New 
York Folklore Quarterly, Summer 1952) . 

BOUCHER, ESTHER PENNY: Fracas in Franklinville (Long Island Forum 
June 1952). 

BRAGDON, CLAUDE: Reminiscences of the Rochester of the Eichties 
(Genesee Country Scrapbook, Vol. 2, no. 2, 1951). 

BUTTERFIELD, ROGER: Who was the “Vailed Murderess” of Troy? 
(American Heritage, Spring 1952) . 

CARMER, CARL: “O the Ee-rye-ee Was Risin’” (American Heritage, Spring 
1952). 

CLARK, THOMAS D.: Virgins, Villians & Varmints (American Heritage 
Spring 1952). 

CLUTE, JOHN J.: New Brighton, Part HI (The Staten Island Historian, 
January-March 1952). 

COCHRANE, HESTER HOPKINS: The Great Auburn Tournament (Gen 
esee Country Scrapbook, Vol. 2, no. 2, 1951). 

CONNINGHAM, FREDERIC A.: Long Island and Currier © lves, Part 1 
(The Nassau County Historical Journal, Spring 1952). 

CUMMINGS, HUBERTIS M.: Song of a River—The Susquehanna (Pennsy: 
vania History, April 1952). 

DOUGLAS. HARRY S.: Wyoming Historical Pioneer Assoctation, 1872 
1952 (Historical Wyoming, July 1952) 

DUNN, JAMES TAYLOR: Our Favorite Manuscript (Autograph Collectors’ 
Journal, Spring 1952) . 

FOLLETT, HARRISON C.: Indian Village and Camp Sites of Cayuga 
County, Parts Il and Ill (The Archaeological Society of Central New 
York Bulletin, April and May 1952) 

FRENCH, ROBERT M., ed.: Belles-Lettres from Middlebury, 1844-1845 
(Historical Wyoming, May 1952). 

HALL, MARTHA K.: Sweet Hollow Church, Melville (Long Island Forum, 
May 1952). 

HAMILTON, MILTON W.: A Letter of Sir William Johnson (Autograph 
Collectors’ Journal, Spring 1952) . 

——: Sir William Johnson of Johnson Hall (American Heritage. 
Spring 1952). 

HAMLIN, PAUL M.: “He is Gone and Peace to his Shade.” William Smith, 
Historian, Posthumously Boils. . . Cadwallader Colden in Oil (The 
New-York Historical Quarterly, April 1952) . 

HATCH, ALDEN: First of 10,000,000 Guns (American Heritage, Spring 
1952). 

HERRICK, MARY S.: A Chenango County Coffin (New York Folklore 
Quarterly, Summer 1952) . 
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HISLOP, CODMAN: The Ghost College that Came to Life, Union (American 
Heritage, Spring 1952) . 

JONES, LOUIS C.: The Cooperstown Idea (American Heritage, Spring 1952) . 

KIMBALL, FRANCIS P.: Albany, the “Unknown” Birthplace of American 
Union (The Dutch Settlers Society of Albany Yearbook, Vol. 27, 1951- 
1952) . 

KIMM, SILAS CONRAD: Montgomery County the Mother of Free Common 
Schools in New York State (The Palatiner, May 1952) . 

MACK, ARTHUR C.: Land of the Northern Catskills (The New York State 
Conservationist, June-July 1952) . 

McKELVEY, BLAKE: Rochester’s Political Trends, An Historical Review 
(Rochester History, April 1952) . 

MacWETHY, LOU D.: Great Men in the Eyes of a Boy (The Palatiner, 
April 1952). 

MARSHALL, WALTER P.: Ezra Cornell (American Heritage, Spring 1952) . 

MELICK, HARRY C. W., The Fordham “Ryott” of July 16, 1668 (The New- 
York Historical Society Quarterly, April 1952) . 
MESICK, HELEN WINNE: The Beginnings of Albany—From Settlement to 
Charter (The Dutch Settlers Society Yearbook, Vol. 27, 1951-1952) . 
MURRAY, ELEANOR S.: Manuscripts as Resources (Vermont Quarterly, 
April 1952) . 

NEWMAN, ESTELLE V.: The Story of “Banvard’s Folly” (Long Island 
Forum, May 1952). 

O’HALLORAN, JOHN D.: Flatbush 300 Years Old (Long Island Forum, 
June 1952). 

PARKER, ARTHUR C.: Abelard Reynolds and the Rochester Rappings 
(Genesee Country Scrapbook, Vol. 2, no. 2, 1951). 

ROBERTSON, CONSTANCE NOYES: “... This Matchless Valley” (Ameri- 
can Heritage, Spring 1952). 

SHAFER, ANITA: The Williams Brothers, Merchants and Shippers, 1825- 
1850 (Bulletin of the Business Historical Society, June 1952) . 

SMITH, CHARLES HENRY: A Boy’s Visit to Rochester in 1857 (Genesee 
Country Scrapbook, Vol. 2, no. 2, 1951). 

SMITH, EDWARD S.: The Failing Family (The Palatiner, May 1952). 

SMITH, VIRGINIA JEFFREY: Caroline Erickson Perkins (Genesee Country 
Scrapbook, Vol. 2. no. 2, 1951). 

STEFFENS, EMILY B.: Mount Painted Local Friend (Long Island Forum 
May 1952). 

STRONG, KATE WHEELER: Some Strange Old Place-Names (Long Island 
Forum June 1952). 

: Tales of Mount Misery (Long Island Forum, April 1952). 

THORNTON, HARRISON JOHN: Chautauqua in Iowa (Iowa Journal of 
History, April 1952). 

TOZIER, ETHEL A. M.: An Orangeville Landmark (Historical Wyoming, 
Mav 1952). 

VAIL, R. W. G.: “Storied Windows Richly Dight” (The New-York Historical 
Society Quarterly, April 1952). 

WALLACE, ANTHONY F. C., ed.: Halliday Jackson’s Journal to the Seneca 
Indians, 1798-1800 (Pennsylvania History, April 1952) . 

Warsaw Episcopal Centennial (Historical Wyoming. July 1952). 

Warsaw, Queen of Wyoming Valley (Historical Wyoming, May 1952). 

WAYLAND, FRANCIS F.: John Fontaine’s Visits to Staten Island in 1716 
(The Staten Island Historian, January-March 1952). 

WEBB, WHEATON P.: Birthmarked Destiny (New York Folklore Quart- 
erly, Summer 1952). 
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WIDDEMER, MARGARET: Prince in Buckskin, Joseph Brant (American 
Heritage, Spring 1952). 

WILBUR, THEODORA EGBERT PECK: A Mid-Century Pastorate (The 
Staten Island Historian, January-March 1952). 

WILLIAMS, EARL W.: Champlain Voyage (Vermont Life, Summer 1952) . 

WOOD, CLARENCE ASHTON: A Shelter Island Romance (Long Island 
Forum June 1952). 

: Turtles Carry Tales (Long Island Forum, April 1952) . 

WRIGHT, CHARLES LENNOX II: The Pioneer of Zinc Etching (The New- 

York Historical Society Quarterly, April 1952). 














THE ASSOCIATION 


DIRECTOR’S PAGE 


C. M. STOW: Since the last issue of this magazine was pub- 
lished Charles Messer Stow has died. The passing of this Trustee 
is an unhappy loss for the Association. He was one of the people 
who in the formative years of the 30's readjusted our sights to a 
broader concept of an historical society’s functions. Because he 
saw antiques as historical documents and because he preached 
that gospel with great cogency, he helped to broaden the per- 
spective and the impact of this Association. His counsel and his 
friendship will be sorely missed. 


THE MID-AUGUST MEETINGS: About this time you will 
be receiving the program for the important 3-day session at 
Plattsburgh and Ticonderoga. This combination of programs 
with the Vermont Historical Society, the Fort Ticonderoga Asso- 
ciates, the New York and Vermont Folklore Societies and the 
Society for the Preservation of Indian Lore should make for .a 
tremendously stimulating and popular gathering in Northern 
New York and I hope that many, many of you will be there. 


COMBINATION MEMBERSHIPS: 1 want to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the Trustees have made it possible for 
members of the Association who are married to have a member- 
ship for husband and wife for $5.00. Such couples will receive 
one copy of New York History, one copy of The Yorker if they 
wish to have it, but two membership cards with all the rights 
and privileges therewith. You can take advantage of this ofler 
by merely indicating your wish on the bill when it comes or 
writing the Director 
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Harry Newell; printer, stands at the door of the Printing Office 
as it appears today. Insert: The office in its original location in 


Middlefield. 
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THE PRINTING OFFICE AT THE FARMERS’ 
MUSEUM, COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 


FRANK C. CARPENTER * 


The clickety-click of type in stick and the rat-a-tat of mallet on 
planer drifts through the open window of the old stone building. 
Along with the busy sound comes the faint odor of printer's ink. 
The visitor at the Farmers’ Museum Village Corners, Coopers- 
town, N. Y., finds himself back a hundred years on the threshold 
of an old-time country newspaper office. As he enters the shop, 
the first thing he sees is the Washington hand press. By it 
stands the printer, who needs little encouragement to ink up 
the forms, grasp the lever and “‘strike” off a copy of the “Otsego 
Herald” as it was done by his craft in earlier days. 


The structure which houses the printing office was erected on 
its present site in 1950. It was built in 1829 in the town of Mid- 
dlefield, ten miles from its present location. Stone by stone it was 
dismantled; the stones, timbers, doors and windows numbered, 
moved and replaced as originally located so that it stands today 
exactly as it was. The building is one unit of a rapidly growing 
re-creation of an upstate New York village of the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Already erected and functioning are a general 
store, blacksmith shop, pharmacy, doctor's office, lawyer’s office 
and schoolhouse. A farm house and tavern are in the process of 
re-construction. 


The story of the printing office is typical of all the projects at 
the Village Corners. In it one finds, not reproductions, but actual 
equipment that was used and is now being used again. Visitors 
are shown how the country printer-editor, usually with the aid 
of one or two besides himself, produced the weekly newspaper 
for his community. And not only the newspaper, but such a shop 
produced the handbills, stationery and printed forms which were 
necessary to the commerce of his small and isolated section. 


The Washington hand press, a term which broadly describes 
all presses of the period, is capable of printing two full-sized 
pages of a newspaper at one pull of the lever. This particular 
press bears the name of Taylor, and was built around 1846 by a 


*Mr. Carpenter, Vice President and Treasurer of the Freeman's Journal 
Company, Cooperstown, and long a leader in the New York Press Association, 
has been chairman of that organization's committee to establish the Farmers’ 


Museum Printing Office. 
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man of that name who had purchased the patterns from Hoe. 
It was in actual operation in the Miller shop in Andes, 
Delaware County, for more than half a century, producing the 
Andes Recorder. 

Next to the press is the imposing stone. It is actually an 
inverted gravestone, the smooth side of which bears the weight 
of the type pages as they are being prepared for the press. Let 
us hasten to say that while the inverted gravestone is a character- 
istic part of the early printer’s equipment, it is not to be assumed 
that the stone was removed from some sacred plot—it was, rather, 
the discarded stone frequently found at the monument works 
where some hapless engraver of epitaphs had struck too hard a 
blow with his mallet and was forced to start over again. 





Mr. Newell, the printer, continuously on duty in the office, 
shows two young visitors the intricacies of the Washington 
hand press. 


Photo by Pickow, Three Liens 














The Village Crossroads at the Farmers’ Museum. The Printing 
Office, second from right, is between the Doctor’s Office and the 
Blacksmith Shop. 


On the stone are many tools of the trade, including wedge- 
shaped wooden “Quoins” which are driven together by a 
“shooting-stick” and mallet to exert the required pressure on 
the sides of the columns to hold them in place as the pages are 
transferred from the stone to the bed of the press. Here also in a 
rack are black, oblong pieces of varying, though standard sizes, 
called “furniture,” required for spacing and blocking around the 
type. On the form lays the oblong block of wood called the 
“planer” which the printer slides carefully across the face of the 
iype, striking it gently with his mallet to settle all the type to 
identical height before it is placed on the press—this to make an 
even surface for correct printing. 








Actually we have been describing the process in reverse since 
it is natural for the visitor to be attracted first by the printing of 
the sheet. But before a sheet can be printed and before a “form” 
can be prepared on the stone, comes the laborious task of setting 
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the type by hand. For this part of the work we must go to the 
type cases by the window and watch the printer pick up each 
individual letter from its assigned box, place it right side up and 
in juxtaposition to the other letters already in the “stick” which 
he hoids in his hand. This is a process which requires great 
finger dexterity and close application and coordination of eye 
and hand. Old time journeymen printers who worked steadily 
“at the case” for a ten-hour day were able to “compose” about 
two columns of newspaper in that length of time. 

“Press day” in these country shops was long and arduous. For 
hours the printer and his helpers toiled at the press from 
which the completed newspapers were taken at a rate not to 
exceed two hundred an hour. These had to be folded by hand 
and either addressed for mailing or parcelled out to the post 
riders waiting to carry them on horseback to country subscribers 
for miles around. 


Before we leave the shop let’s take a look at the contents of 
that newspaper. Think back to the days of the building of the 
Erie Canal. It was the day of the stage coach, the log cabin, open 
fires, homespun and cornmeal mush. It was the _hey-day 


of the weekly newspaper. Few dailies circulated in the rural 
areas. There were no telephones. Mrs. Grundy passed out the 
local gossip. The hometown paper was crammed with news from 
Europe, South America, India, Washington and Albany, touch- 
ing mainly on politics and wars—scarcely a word about local 
matters. News brought by sailing vessels from all parts of the 
world was here condensed and avidly read in spite of the fact 
that it was often six months old. The Greeks were fighting the 
Turks; the Russians, the Prussians; while France, Spain and 
England were always embroiled. On this rugged diet our great 
grandparents satisfied their curiosity about the outside world 
while they tapped their sugar trees, hewed their logs, built their 
homes and raised our grandparents. And toiling daily in his 
little shop the country printer made his contribution to a culture 
which needs no apologies. 

















JUNIOR HISTORIANS 


The July issue of New York History has come to be the issue 
of the year treasured above others by the Association’s junior 
historians since it is in this number each year that they report 
in at least a little detail to their organization’s senior fellows. 
In 1951-52, as in previous years, Yorkers continue to grow—in 
numbers and in quality of accomplishment. Total membership 
at year’s end shows 4,196 members in 134 chapters as well as 
1,547 individual members in contrast to 3,732 members in 123 
chapters last year and 1,447 individual members last year. 

Yorker annual meeting, convening this year at Buffalo, al- 
though it did not quite achieve the all-time high in attendance 
of our Hyde Park session in 1951, drew a substantial 1,200 and 
was voted one of our most successful gatherings. Again this was 
a two-day rather than the former one-day session with informal 
tours of Buffalo’s museums and industries on Friday afternoon, 
May 9, and a Welcome Yorker dance and movie that night at 
Bennett High School, our host for convention. An extended 
tour to Niagara Falls and Fort Niagara was made on Saturday 
afternoon, the 10th, after that morning’s formal business ses- 
sion. 

The success of the Buffalo meeting can be directly attributed 
to the splendid cooperation shown by the local committee, 
notably Dr. Marvin Rapp of the New York State Teachers 
College at Buffalo; Mr. Frank J. Dressler, Supervisor of Social 
Studies in the Buffalo Schools; Miss Jane Hanrahan and Mrs. 
Max Polster, respectively sponsors of the Niagara Yorkers and 
the Snyder Yorkers; Mr. Emmons B. Farrar and Miss Catherine 
Gallagher of Bennett High School. The gratitude not only of 
our junior Yorkers but of the entire Association goes to them. 

The following panel of officers was elected at Buffalo to lead 
Yorkers in 1952-53: President, Sebastian Ciancio, Jamestown; 
Vice-President, Diane Yingst, Valley Stream; Secretary, Carol 
Hope, Oneida; Treasurer, Wilfred Oliver, Perry; Historian, 
Betty Foote, Binghamton. Other Council members chosen were 
John Riley, Rensselaer, representing the Capital City District; 
Doris Eitzen, Hyde Park, representing Hudson River District; 
Warren Doolittle, Sidney, from the Catskill District; and Nancy 
Edds, Phoenix, again representing Lake Ontario District. 

The awarding of “Who’s Who Among Yorkers” certificates 
and statuettes and chapter achievement trophies is always the 
high point of Yorker convention. “Who’s Who” for 1952 went 
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to: Richard Dolan, Glens Falls; Warren Doolittle. Sidney; Fran- 
cis Dulczewski, Snyder; Joan Everts, Schuylerville; Betty Foote, 
Binghamton; Mary Jane Lahey, Newburgh; Robert Lienhard, 
Valley Stream; Barry Martin, Webster; Theo Moorhead, Sher- 
man; Patricia Naugle, Farmingdale; Dennis M. Regan, Valley 
Stream. 

As they close their school year, 1951-52 Yorkers look back to 
their pioneering first Yorker camp which met at Pathfinder 
Lodge on Otsego Lake in October of 1951 and to the following 
regional jamborees: Capital City District at East Greenbush, 
Catskill District at Franklin, Genesee Valley District at Perry, 
Hudson River District at North Tarrytown, Long Island Dist- 
rict at East Setauket, Mohawk District at Clinton, and Western 
New York District at Jamestown. 

The following is a brief sampling from Yorker chapter re- 
ports for the year, full copies of which can be obtained from 
Central Quarters in Cooperstown. 


The Joseph Ellicott Chapter, Batavia High School, sponsored 
by Miss Mary McCulley, held one meeting at which they viewed 
an original Holland Land Company deed, sponsored a school 


assembly where slides of New York State were shown. Five mem- 
bers participated in a radio broadcast on the history of Batavia. 
Chapter member David Mansfield and Miss McCulley attended 
Yorker camp. Joseph Ellicott closed the year working on an 
exhibit for the Genesee County Sesqui-centennial—a 19th century 
playroom to be displayed in a Batavia store window. 

Niagara Chapter, School 72, BUFFALO, under the sponsorship 
of Miss Jane Hanrahan this year doubled its membership by 
organizing both a 7th and 8th grade chapter. First activity was 
a scrap paper drive partially to pay organization dues. Seventh 
grade Yorkers made a book on colonial history and booklet of 
Yorker articles of prior years. Chief activity, of course, was direc- 
ted toward hosting annual meeting, convening at Buffalo. Niag- 
ara Chapter prepared ten dioramas on the early history of the 
Niagara Frontier which they showed on a television program on 
May 9 and which won second prize at convention. Fifty attended 
Western New York jamboree at Jamestown on April 26. 

Queen City Chapter, School 21, BuFFALo, although organized 
only in February 1952, has progressed under the sponsorship of 
Miss Agnes L. Allen. Members wrote a playlet based on the life of 
Grover Cleveland presented in honor of his birthday March 18. 
A scrapbook on Buffalo was sent to a Schenectady school in re- 
turn for a booklet on the latter community. An assembly pro- 
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gram celebrating the 100th anniversary of the WMCA was put 
on by the chapter. 

The Lorimer Rich Chapter, CAMDEN Central School, named 
for the Camden native who designed the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier, is preparing for publication a booklet on local history 
including the towns, churches and schools in the school district. 
They sent delegates to a meeting of the Executive Council of 
the Mohawk District in March and their entire membership to 
district meeting at Clinton; took a trip to Cooperstown. Mrs. 
Deane Wetmore is sponsor. 

CATSKILL’s Rip Van Winkle Chapter had a busy year, meet- 
ing twice each month. Five students, together with sponsor Mrs. 
Evelyn Sylvia, attended Yorker camp at Cooperstown. At Christ- 
mas a party and a play which explained some of our present 
day Christmas customs was held. In February the chapter direc- 
ted a school assembly program. In March three members appear- 
ed before a joint meeting of the Rotary and Lions Clubs to ex- 
plain Yorker work and the entire membership took a trip to 
Albany to visit the Institute of History and Art, the State Mu- 
seum and Schuyler Mansion. On April 5 fifteen members attend- 
ed spring jamboree of the Hudson River District at which time 
Alan Ruf was elected district president. 

Watauga Chapter, Delaware Academy and Central School 
DELHI, this fall sold World Friendship angels to raise money to 
buy clothing to be distributed for needy children, had several 
pop corn sales, raised funds for their annual trip, this year to 
Albany, made an exhibit of club work to display at Parents’ 
Night, took field trips, conducted an Easter egg decorating con- 
test, held parties for Halloween, Christmas and Easter. Miss 
Margaret J. Gordon is sponsor of Watauga. 

Willinkers, East AurorA High School, is presently working 
on a handbook of their community with the intention of pre- 
senting a copy to each new resident. The chapter has inter- 
viewed the town historian, perpetuating the results on wire 
recorder, presented a play before the senior historical society of 
East Aurora, sent delegates to state-wide meeting. J. Odell Scott 
sponsors Willinkers. 

The three groups of the Columbia Chapters of Columbia 
High School, East GREENBUSH, sponsored by Miss E. Helen Gard- 
ner, Mr. Kendall Southard and Mr. Peter Havey, met once a 
week. Trips this year were made to Fort Crailo, Schuyler Man- 
sion, the Staats House, the Albany Institute of History and Art 
and the Knickerbocker News plant. The most important party 
was at Christmas. The chapter sponsored the Capital City Dist- 
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rict jamboree on April 26 and was honored to receive one of the 
three chapter achievement awards at state-wide meeting on May 
10. Last trip of the year was to the Farmers’ Museum in June. 

First fall activity of the Mark Twain Chapter, Parley Coburn 
School in Etmira, under the sponsorship of Miss Susan Van 
Duzer, was a picnic at Keuka Lake. In October the club presented 
a large American flag to their sponsor as a token of their appreci- 
ation. In November a movie was shown in the school auditorium. 
A play on Civil War times in New York State has been wire 
recorded by the chapter. Mark Twain also sent delegates to Buf- 
falo. 

Miss Doreen Young’s Henry B. Endicott Chapter of Henry B. 
Endicott Junior High School, ENpicoTT, took two field trips: one 
to Cooperstown, the other to the courthouse at Binghamton. 
At two club meetings speakers were entertained: Mrs. Raymond 
Conrad, speaking on Endicott of forty years ago, and Mr. John 
Barton on the history of the International Business Machines 
Corporation. At another meeting an exhibit of models of early 
automobiles was held. 

Susquenanco Chapter, George Washington Junior High 
School, Enpicott, developed this year a two-part program in- 
cluding the study of the Iroquois relations with their locality 
and research into the early history of Endicott. Chapter members 
interviewed leading citizens, secured valuable maps, photographs 
and information for their permanent collection. They sent 
several delegates to Buffalo meeting. Their full chapter took a 
trip to Cooperstown in May. Miss Inez Miller is Susquenanco’s 
sponsor. 

The four chapters of the junior historical society at FARM- 
INGDALE High School have had their usually active year under 
sponsors Mrs. Norman Jones, Mrs. Bette Wright, Mr. Black 
and Mr. Thomas J. Wagner. Group projects were: Indians of 
New York State for the 7th grade, a chronological history of 
the state for the 8th grade, lantern slides for the freshmen and 
history of six religions in New York State. Projects are being 
carried on by dressing dolls, making maps, drawings, models 
and scrapbooks. The junior historians’ float in the annual 
Halloween parade at Farmingdale represented Peter Minuit’s 
purchase of Manhattan. A Thanksgiving program was given 
to the junior high by the 8th grade chapter. The Long Island 
District picnic at Valley Stream found 50 from Farmingdale in 
attendance. The four clubs cooperated in a program “History 
Can Be Fun” presented to the Farmingdale’s Women’s Club. 
Folklore on Farmingdale has been forwarded to the University 
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of Minnesota by request of a former Farmingdale student now a 
student at the latter institution. Efforts to help other schools 
join the junior historical society have been diligently pursued 
and resulted in the addition of a new chapter at Great Neck. The 
second Farmingdale Antiques and Hobby Show held May 3 was a 
rousing success financially and otherwise. Ninety-nine Farming- 
dalers were in Buffalo at annual convention to applaud for their 
fellow member, Patricia Naugle, when she received “Who’s Who 
Among Yorkers” and to share with Valley Stream chief credit 
for the achievement award going to Long Island District. From 
Buffalo Farmingdale also carried off third prize in the displays 
contest. 

Major activity in a most successful year for Dead Man’s Point 
Chapter, Fort Epwarp High School, sponsor Miss Mary Blackall, 
included an active part in their Charter Day celebration in 
the summer of 1951 when two chapter floats portrayed respec- 
tively Israel Putnam’s saving the fort and the other the mass- 
acre of Jane McCrea. As this is the 175th anniversary of the 
massacre club members have written an article about the youn 
maiden to be published in The Yorker in the fall of 1952. 
A very worthy project is the cleaning up of historical monuments 
in the village. In February the club sponsored a Leap Year 
dance. On April 26 they went to East Greenbush to enjoy the 
zone jamboree, later in the spring to West Point. 

The Fort Edward Junior Historians of Fort Epwarp High 
School presented a traditional Pilgrim play to their Parent- 
Teachers Association, ran articles in their local newspaper on 
phases of local history, held a Christmas party, starred by a 
puppet show, dances and caroling, made a transcription, “Our 
American Heritage,” to be played to junior high classes. On 
May 3 they toured the Cooperstown museums and in June ended 
an outstanding year’s work with a gym party. Miss Anne Brislin 
is sponsor. 

This is the first year for Joseph Henry Yorkers, GALWAY Cen- 
tral School, under the sponsorship of Mrs. W. M. Schwarz. Much 
of their time has been spent in getting organized and in dis- 
cussing and choosing their activities of the future. For their 
school spring fair, Joseph Henry made a scale reconstruction of 
the village of Galway before the fire of 1908. On May 3 they 
travelled to Hyde Park for the day. On April 26 they attended 
the Capital City District jamboree at East Greenbush. 

This was a big year for Big Tree Chapter, GENEsEO. Two 
speakers featured as many meetings. With the cooperation of 
other chapters in the Genesee Valley Zone, Big Tree published 
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the unusually fine “Genesee Valley Yorker.” The entire group 
attended state convention in Buffalo where sponsor Mrs. Nora 
Vienna was called to the stage as one of the two leading sponsors 
in the Genesee Valley Zone to receive the chapter achievement 
trophy awarded that district. Annual zone picnic at Letchworth 
State Park, June 7, closed the year for Big Tree. 

This year Chepontuc Chapter, GLENS FALLs Junior High 
School, with three sponsors, Miss Ruth Saulsbury, Miss Florence 
Loveland and Mr. Otto Mertz, had a membership of 90. The 
following projects were completed: “Chepontuc,” the story of 
early Glens Falls entered for future issues of The Yorker, a hand- 
book of service clubs of Glens Falls and a scrapbook of pic- 
tures of old Glens Falls and models of the old bridge and In- 
surance Company. All were displayed at the annual Junior High 
Hobby Show. Another study was on landmarks of historic im- 
portance in the area of Lake Champlain, Lake George and the 
Hudson and Mohawk Rivers. Buffalo proved too far for Chepon- 
tuc Chapter, although their Richard Dolan was awarded “Who's 
Who” in absentia. A trip was taken to Cooperstown in May. 
Organized in September 1946 with an original enrollment of 
twelve members, Chepontuc feels proud of its total this year. 

The Jim Thorpe Chapter, Gowanpna High School, began its 
third year with forty members of the 7th grade under the 
sponsorship of Miss Dorothy A. Ahlers. Highlight of the year 
was a trip to the Buffalo Museum of Science and the group’s 
annual pilgrimage to Old Fort Niagara. These trips were made 
possible through the sale of cards and a bake sale. One of Jim 
Thorpe’s projects was a study of the United Nations sparked 
by Miss Ahlers who had spent a week at the UN. 

The Madnan’s Neck Chapter, GREAT NECK Junior High 
School, was organized just this year by Mr. Lawrence Northam 
and inspired by a visit from the Farmingdale Chapter. The club 
has divided into committees to study such phases of New York 
State as historic sites, the St. Lawrence Seaway, Long Island 
Indians and New York State government, as well as the com- 
munity history of Great Neck. A trip to Philipse Castle and Sun- 
nyside at North Tarrytown has been taken. Plans for the future 
include panel discussions, assembly programs and visits to his- 
torical sites on Long Island and New York City. 

Glenn Curtiss Chapter, HAMMoNDsPoRT Central School, re- 
doubled its efforts this year on the project launched in 1951, 
namely an attempt to initiate a museum for Glenn H. Curtiss, 
father of Naval Aviation, and a native of Hammondsport. Four 
members of the club addressed their local Rotary to arouse 
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interest in the project. The assistance of Rear Admiral John 
Lansing and Admiral John H. Towers has been promised. A 
Parents’ Night program, a poster contest, an exhibit on Glenn 
Curtiss for their school’s Open House were other activities of the 
year for Hammondsport. In May they sent a delegation to annual 
Yorker Convention. Miss Mildred Adams is chapter sponsor. 

As always, big HOLLAND PATENT Chapter has had an eventful 
year. On October 12 Mr. Reno Ventre, sponsor, took four club 
officers to Pathfinder Lodge, Cooperstown, for Yorker camp. The 
annual harvest dance, a great success, was held in late October. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ventre and their daughter accompanied the officers 
to Hyde Park meeting on November 16. On February 27 the 
club attended a special Mohawk District meeting. On March 26 
they presented a radio program over Station WIBX. Attending 
convention at Buffalo and a visit to West Point in May closed 
the year. 

The Franklin Delano Roosevelt High School, HypE Park, 
boasts no less than four Yorker chapters, sponsored by Mrs. Bessie 
Honeywell, Mrs. Phoebe Rymph, Mrs. Lenore Kennedy. The 
7th grade club, enrolling seventeen members, studied an old diary 
written by a Hyde Park resident in 1836, old doll furniture of 
the same period, made a trip to Tarrytown for Hudson Valley 
spring jamboree, visited the Vanderbilt Mansion, sent repre- 
sentatives to Buffalo state-wide convention. The Sara Delano 
Chapter, a new group, organized in October 1951 and has done a 
big service for their school in cataloging some 2,000 glass slides. 
They have heard Miss Wood, Roosevelt vice-principal, talk on 
her collection of old buttons, visited the Ogden Mills Estate at 
Staatsburg and were present at Tarrytown too. They will end 
their year’s activities with a pilgrimage to Smith’s Clove. She- 
komeko Chapter, now four years old, was chief sponsor of 
Roosevelt Yorkers dance. Member James Waldron took pic- 
tures of old buildings and landmarks in the Salt Point region. 
Columbus Day weekend three members of this group and their 
two sponsors were at Pathfinder Lodge for Yorker camp. Christ- 
mas was celebrated with a party at the Chapel Corners Grange. 
A trip to spring jamboree at Tarrytown where Doris Eitzen of 
Shekomeko was elected state delegate was followed by attendance 
at Buffalo convention. Wapani Chapter joined in the sponsorship 
of the dance, participated in a food sale on March 8, worked on 
local maps and cardboard miniatures of historical sites in the 
neighborhood, also sent representatives to Buffalo. 

Indian Head Chapter, New Lebanon Central School, LEBANON 
SPRINGS, is sponsored by Mr. Joseph B. Salls, vice-principal. Two 
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club members attended Yorker camp, four officers the Buffalo 
convention. A movie, fudge and food sale helped finance such 
excursions. 

St. Lawrence Chapter, Lisson Central School, joined Lisbon 
Chapter in a bus trip to Waddington to see the old Ogden house 
and the Episcopal church, both built in the early 1800’s. Both 
chapters are active in the celebration of the 150th anniversary of 
St. Lawrence County that began on May 3 of this year. Meeting 
with the St. Lawrence County Historical Association, the Lis- 
bon Yorkers presented an original marionette play based on the 
early history of their community. Miss Rachel Dandy is sponsor. 

Onistagrawa Chapter, MIpDLEBURGH Central School, another 
group organized in September 1951, meets weekly. They have 
taken a trip to the State Capitol where they visited the Senate 
and Assembly there in session and visited the grave of Tim 
Murphy, Schoharie Valley hero of the Revolution. Pen pai cor- 
respondence and a sizable collection of early books have engaged 
Onistagrawa’s attention. On April 5 the group was in attend- 
ance at the Catskill District jamboree in Franklin. Sponsor of 
Onistagrawa is Miss Elizabeth E. Braman. 

This year members of the Half Moon Chapter, Hendrick 
Hudson High School, MONTROSE, sponsored by Miss Mary Dow- 
ney, visited New York City on two different occasions. On Nov- 
ember 3 they were hosts to the Hudson River District. Half 
Moon Chapter member Sonja Rudy has been State Historian for 
1951-52 and Joanne Rizzuto corresponding secretary for the Hud- 
son River District. Elaine DiCola will be recording secretary 
for the district next year. 

Fillmore Yorkers, MorAvIA Central School, organized in-the 
fall of 1951 with Mrs. Elsie Van Liew as sponsor. They have pre- 
pared their club constitution, foundation for growth in years 
to come, made salt and flour maps of New York showing the 
location of other Yorker clubs, carried out. various money-making 
projects and sent thirteen members to Buffalo in May. 

Moravia Finger Lakes Yorkers of the same school, also with 
sponsor Mrs. Van Liew, carried over from 1950-51. This year 
they had one big class project: collecting material and writing 
the history of their centralized school district made up of over 
twenty-five districts. Three members are making a report on 
presidents+from New York State. Twelve members went to Buff- 
alo and the entire group plans to visit Corning Glass Works. 

Algonquin Yorkers, NEWBURGH, under sponsor Miss Hilda 
Terhune, is unique in that it meets not in a school but every 
other week in the library of the Glebe House, ewburgh, and is 
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sponsored by the Historical Society of Newburgh Bay and the 
Highlands. On a trip to New York City the club visited the 
Statue of Liberty, Fraunces Tavern and the Cunard Building. 
Last fall they attended the meeting of the Hudson River Dist- 
rict at Montrose where regional president Charles Becker, a mem- 
ber of Algonquin, presided. On April 5 they were at the regional 
meeting at Tarrytown and were honored again there by having 
Joan Martino become corresponding secretary of the district. 

The membership of Clintonian Chapter, New Windsor School, 
NEWBURGH, has climbed to forty-nine this year. A visit to Smith’s 
Clove, a Valentine’s Eve dance, writing a play based on Orange 
County history were Clintonian’s accomplishments of the year. 
In April a bus load attended spring jamboree at Tarrytown 
where member Mary Jane Lahey was one of the two presiding 
officers. Although unable to be at Buffalo convention, Clinton- 
ians were thrilled to hear that Mary Jane had made “Who’s Who 
Among Yorkers.” The year for Clintonians will end with a 
picnic on Constitution Island. Mrs. Harriet Wells is sponsor. 

Temple Hill Chapter, Gardnertown School, NEWBURGH, spon- 
sor Miss Mildred Ross, astonished and delighted their fellows 
of the Hudson Valley District by coming in to North Tarry- 
town meeting with a Yorker song—an inspiration to Yorkers 
everywhere in the state. Temple Hill has taken an active part 
in council activities of their region throughout the year, attend- 
ing the meeting at Montrose in November as well as spring 
jamboree. At the latter get-together Temple Hill’s Ethel Ells- 
worth was elected council historian. A visit to the Bull family 
stone house in Hamptonburgh, sales of one kind or another, 
have kept Temple Hill busy. 

Headless Horseman Chapter, NoRTH TARRYTOWN High School, 
were the active and efficient hosts for the April 7 jamboree of 
Hudson Valley District. Incidentally, this year, their 10th in 
Yorker work, Headless Horseman enrolled its all-time high in 
membership—57. Funds were raised by selling Christmas cards 
and holding a cake sale. A Christmas party delighted club mem- 
bers. It was a great disappointment that the group could not 
manage a trip to the state convention in Buffalo. They look 
forward to convention another year. Miss Marie Hinz is spon- 
sor of Headless Horseman. 

O-che-nang Chapter, Norwich Junior High School, is another 
group in their first year of Yorker work. They have shown old 
pictures of Norwich, made a trip to Cooperstown, had an exhibit 
on early Americana in their school’s corridor display case. Spon- 
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sors for the year have been Miss Elizabeth McClellan and Mr. 
Samuel J. Merring. 

Skenandoah Chapter, ONEIDA Junior High School, under the 
sponsorship of Mr. George Winne, has divided this year into 
three groups: one to work on a condensed history of Oneida, 
another on models of canal boats, the last on a fashion show 
showing the styles of the “Roaring Twenties.” Skenandoah was 
delighted to send eight delegates to Buffalo on May 10, was well 
represented at the Mohawk District meeting at Clinton. Late in 
May they visited the Cooperstown museums. Mr. Arthur Abbott, 
noted local historian, was a guest speaker for Skenandoah. In 
return the chapter will present a play for the Madison County 
Historical Association. 

Sinct Sinck Chapter, Roosevelt School, OssINiNG, re-organized 
at the beginning of the school year with Miss Laura B. Sprowls 
and Mr. Louis Marrone as sponsors. At each of their weekly 
meetings they had formal club activities plus historical programs. 
So far, money-making ventures have consisted of food sales, a 
rummage sale, a Christmas pageant, a square dance, and a talent 
show. 

Pontiac Chapter, Fitzhugh Park School, Osweco, Miss Mar- 
garet McDonald sponsor, reports weekly meetings with pro- 
grams planned by a program committee and activities includ- 
ing pen pal correspondence, a dramatization of the surrender of 
New Netherlands, a quiz program, Halloween and Christmas 
parties. Chapter president Hal Hansen was in attendance at 
Yorker camp. 

Perry Central School’s two tops chapters, Mary Jemison and 
Sea Serpent, are both sponsored by Miss Helen Cook. Both had 
full programs this year culminating in a most suitable projects 
contest and in the sponsorship of the Genesee Valley jamboree 
at Perry on June 7. Attendance at Buffalo convention was re- 
warded by the unexpected thrill of having Miss Cook share with 
Mrs. Nora Vienna of Geneseo the award of an achievement tro- 
phy for outstanding work among all Yorkers. 

Nancy Edds of Bear Hunter Paddock Chapter, PHOENIX Cen- 
tral School, sponsored by Mrs. Helen Hansen, was her district's 
representative on state council for the year 1951-52 and her 
good work has been recognized by her being re-elected for the 
year 1952-53. In October Nancy and Sonya Reust, together with 
Mrs. Hansen, were at Yorker camp. In December the group made 
unique place cards for the Christmas dinner table for the Oswego 
Children’s Home. In February they celebrated their first birth- 
day of Yorker work with a tea for the senior activities group. 
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Bear Hunter Paddock has had four guest speakers this past 
year, presented a gift to their school library and sent three mem- 
bers to Buffalo convention. 

Randolph Yorker Club, RANDOLPH Central School, organized 
just before Christmas in 1951, made their first trip to the 
Jamestown Post Journal to see how a paper was actually pub- 
lished, visited the Randolph Feed and Supply, a grist mill in 
East Randolph, one of the few mills still grinding with water- 
power, made a spring excursion to a sugar house, toured Letch- 
worth Park and “of course, we went to Buffalo for convention 
and to Niagara Falls.’’ Mrs. Harry E. Rose is sponsor. 

Another product of this active year of Yorker campaigning 
for membership was the organization of Setauket Yorker Club, 
SETAUKET Junior High School, with sponsor Mrs. Elizabeth Hen- 
rickson. This has been a notable vear for Setauket which moved 
from their old building to one of the finest junior high school 
buildings in New York State. Surprisingly enough for a new 
chapter, Setauket was able to act as host to the Long Island 
District jamboree this, their very first spring of Yorker work. 

French Creek Yorkers of SHERMAN Central School continued 
on in 1951-52 the same outstanding course which brought them 
national recognition in September 1951 when an award from the 
American Association for State and Local History was given to 
Miss Genevieve Matteson, French Creek’s sponsor, and Jane 
Gibbs. Jane, incidentally, was a member of state-wide council 
and secretary of the organization in charge of elections at Buffalo 
convention. Continued work on the museum has featured French 
Creek’s activities of the year. Their first party was an old fash- 
ioned ice skate complete with stew and johnny cake and their 
last big event in the spring a roller skate and picnic. One hun- 
dred of the chapter attended Western New York jamboree at 
Jamestown, and 121 Buffalo convention where French Creekers 
applauded loudly when their Theo Moorhead was called to the 
stage as a “Who’s Who Among Yorkers.” 

Last fall the 7th Grade Junior Historical Society of SIDNEY 
Central School, sponsored by Mr. Jarvis Wade, visited the Una- 
dilla Yorkers when Mr. Royal Gifford of Sidney spoke and 
showed colored slides taken while he was an exchange teacher 
in England in 1950-51. They have had many reports on such 
topics as Tuscarora Indian Legends, Life of Joseph Brant and the 
like. On the 5th of April they were, of course, in attendance 
at Franklin for their district jamboree. An exchange program 
with the Edmeston School and a visit to Walton, Delhi and 
Stamford were closing activities of the year. 
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In January the 10th Grade Yorkers of SipNey Central organized 
with Warren Doolittle as president and at Buffalo Warren was 
honored as a “Who's Who Among Yorkers.” In February the 
Sidney 10th Graders entertained Mr. John Vroonian of the 
State Education Department and in April they were in Franklin 
for district jamboree as well as in Buffalo in May. Mr. Royal 
Gifford is their sponsor. 

Snyder Chapters of Amherst Central School, SNYDER, together 
with the Niagara Yorkers of School 72, Buffalo, were perhaps 
the two groups that did the most to make Buffalo convention 
such an outstanding success. It was Snyder who mimeographed 
1,500 copies of a carefully prepared guide presented to Yorkers at 
convention, Snyder who, together with Niagara Yorkers, partici- 
pated in the Yorker television program of May 9, Snyder which 
sent members to take charge of exhibits at Bennett High School. 
It was only fitting that Snyder's officer, Francis Dulczewski, 
should be one of the “Who’s Who Among Yorkers.” An unusual 
project undertaken by this chapter was a cachet, commemorating 
the formation of Erie County. Mrs. Max Polster, Mr. Thomas 
Tierney and Mrs. Dorothy Volgenaus are sponsors of the 
groups. 

Conewango Historians, Pine Valley Central School, SouTH 
DayTON, continued in the 8th grade the work begun with Pine 
Needles Yorkers, 7th grade chapter of the same school. Sponsor of 
Conewango is Mrs. Georgia Gould and of Pine Needles, Mrs. 
Ellen C. Oehser. Projects for the year 1951-52 included a scrap- 
book on local history, filling Red Cross boxes and sending a 
Care package to Korea. Money has been raised by selling cards. 
Pine Needles has been active in pen pal correspondence, made 
a felt banner for their chapter, collected material for scrapbooks 
on all the communities in their central school district, written 
letters to thirty other schools urging them to form Yorker chap- 
ters. Thirty Pine Needles attended zone meeting. 34 state con- 
vention at Buffalo. 

Field trips to Cooperstown in October 1951 and to Albany in 
May of this year were starred activities on the program of the 
Nathan Taylor Chapter, SourH New BERLIN Central School, 
Mrs. Grace Johnson, sponsor. They financed these trips partly by 
selling pop corn at basketball games and a bake sale in May. 
Two delegates were at Buffalo convention. 

Truxton Chapter, TRUxTON Central School, sponsored by Mrs. 
Lillian McMullin, organized in September 1951 with thirty mem- 
bers, sold cards and stationery to earn dues and finance a trip to 
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Cooperstown. A project to be exhibited at County Fair is even 
now underway. 

Most outstanding events in the 1951-52 year for the UNADILLA 
Yorker Club were: a Gettysburg trip in October with 14 students 
and 3 faculty members, a party with a speaker for a neighboring 
chapter in November, a Rip Van Winkle puppet show with pup- 
pets and stage chapter-made, a bake sale to raise funds for Yorker 
pins. During Easter vacation 8 boys and a faculty member took 
a trip to Buffalo, visiting oil fields and Niagara Falls. Representa- 
tives also went to state-wide convention, where they exhibited 
their puppets to the delight of all. Mr. William Flint is sponsor 
of Unadilla Yorkers. 

Culluloo Yorker Club, VALLEY STREAM Junior High School 
has had such an outstanding year that it is hard to know where 
to begin cataloging its activities. First and foremost, Culluloo this 
year enrolled 306 members, the largest club in Yorker history, 
and once more carried away the membership trophy from annual 
meeting. From annual meeting, too, they garnered two “Who's 
Who Among Yorkers,” the tirst time two awards had ever been 
made to a single club. Again, from Buffalo, Culluloo, together 
with the Farmingdale Yorkers, took home a chapter achieve- 
ment trophy, the second to go to the Long Island District—again 
breaking precedent. First prize in the exhibits contest also went 
to Culluloo. 

Culluloo Yorkers themselves consider their chief project of the 
year the campaign to save the home of Walt Whitman, Poet of 
Democracy, for which they raised over $1,400, one of the major 
contributions in the preservation of the old homestead and for 
which they were awarded a check for $500 by Garden City’s news- 
paper, Newsday. Culluloo sent six representatives to Yorker 
camp. Culluloo’s Dennis Regan was head of the Long Island Zone 

and chairman of the Long Island jamboree at East Setauket, 
Culluloo’s Rob: rt Leinhard state-wide representative. Top spon- 
sor of Culluloo is Mrs. Beatrice Lyter and her assistants are Miss 
Eileen Brennan, Miss Doris E. Meighan, Mr. Stanley Bergesen 
and Mr. Arthur Rathje. 

A food sale launched the year’s activities for Half Moon Point 
Chapter, WATERFORD High School, sponsored by Mr. Walter Se- 
kowski. Then came a dinner to help defray convention expenses. 
Guest speaker was Col. Sydney E. Hammersly, historian of the 
Town of Waterford. Other Half Moon Point projects have been 
the making of an exact replica of Waterford, and a miniature 


Barge Canal to scale. A big representation was at Buffalo con- 
vention. 
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L. Emmett Holt Chapter, WEBSTER Central School, was thrill- 
ed to have their chapter president, Barry Martin, carry off a 
“Who’s Who Among Yorkers” from Buffalo state convention. 
Other activities of the year for Emmett Holt have been a talk b 
Mr. Howard van Palmer, town historian and two movies. Ea 
regular meeting has been marked by a five-minute report by each 
member. Plugging for a New York State marker on the site of 
Holt’s birthplace is another chapter accomplishment. Miss Esther 
Dunn is chapter sponsor. 











THE LIBRARIES 


MASTERS’ THESES AND DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 
IN NEW YORK HISTORY (1890-1951) 


This is the second installment, the first having been published 
in New York History for April, 1952. It should be noted that 
many of the doctoral dissertations have been published in book 
form. No attempt has been made to turnish this information. 
Thanks go to the following for their assistance: Nelson W. 
McCombs, librarian of New York University; Robert H. Haynes 
of the Harvard College Library; Henry M. Fuller of the Yale 
University Library; and Helen Northup of the University of 
Wisconsin Library. Information concerning these manuscripts 
may be obtained from the libraries of the universities concerned. 
In the October issue of New York History the compiler plans 
to cull the annual publication Doctoral Disserations Accepted by 
American Universities, published since 1934 by the H. W. Wil- 
son Company, for the Columbia University listing. The list of 
theses at Cornell University will also be published at that time. 
Mention should be made that Prof. David M. Ellis, Hamilton 
College originally suggested this checklist. 


JAMEs TAYLOR DunN, Librarian 


HARVARD COLLEGE 
(1926-1951) 


BLOCH, JULIUS M.: The Rise of the New York “World” during the Civil 
War Decade. (Ph.D., 1941) 

BRIDENBAUGH, CARL: The Rise of the Colonial Towns, 1625-1742. 
(Ph.D., 1936) 

BULLOCK, EDWARD T.: Financial Aspects of Highway Development with 
Special Reference to New York State. (Ph.D., 1926) 

CHESSMAN, GEORGE W.: Theodore Roosevelt, Governor. (Ph.D., 1951) 

CROSS, WHITNEY R.: The Burned-Over District, 1825-1840. (Ph.D., 1945) 

DYER, BRAINERD: The Public Career of William M. Evarts. (Ph.D., 1932) 

GILBERT, DONALD W.: The Government and Finances of Rochester, New 
York. (Ph.D., 1932) 

HOWE, GEORGE F.: The Public Life and Presidential Administration of 
Chester Alan Arthur. (Ph.D., 1930) 

MITCHELL, STEWART: Horatio Seymour of New York; a Political Bi- 
ography. (Ph.D., 1933) 

NICHOLS, FRANKLIN P.: The Braddock Expedition. (Ph.D., 1947) 

SPAULDING, ERNEST W.: Clintonian Democracy and Reconstruction in 
New York, 1738-88. (Ph.D., 1930) [published as: New York in The Criti- 
cal Period] 
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UPTON, CHARLES WILLIAMS: The History of the Hudson (N.Y.) “Daily 
Star,” 1847-1940. (Ph.D., 1945) 

WILLIAMS, HOWARD D.: The History of Colgate University to 1869. 
(Ph.D., 1949) 

WRIGHT, CONRAD P.: The Origins and Early Years of the Transatlantic 
Packet Ships of New York, 1817-1835. (Ph.D., 1932) 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
(1890-1950) 


ANGEL, BENJAMIN ARTHUR: Reactions to the Panic of 1873 in New 
York City. (M.A., 1949) 

ARIAN, ANATOL: Municipal Price Control in the City of New York from 
the Beginning of the Dutch Period until the American Revolution. .. . 
(M.A., 1948) 

BEATTIE, PAULINE ELIZABETH: The History of the Fenian Movement 
in Northern New York. ... (M.A., 1942) 

BORDEN, MORTON: The Workingmen’s Party of New York City, 1829- 
1832. (M.A., 1949) 

BROWN, OLGA MARTIN: Negro Religious Worship in New York City 
from 1625 to 1927. (M.A., 1948) 

CAMPEN, GEORGE H.: Robert Hunter, Governor of New York, 1710-1719. 
(M.A., 1939) 

CRAWFORD, HAYWARD M.: The Experience of New York State with the 
Embargo, 1807 to 1809. (M.A., 1949) 

CROWN, FLORENCE: William Cosby, Governor of New York, 1732-1736. 
(M.A., 1940) 

DISKINT, ALEX: Alfred E. Smith, his Contribution as a Legislator to 
Administration. (M.P.A., 1949) 

DONOVAN, HERBERT DARIUS AUGUSTINE: The Barnburners; a 
Study of the Internal Movements in the Political History of New York 
State and of the Resulting Changes in Political Affiliation, 1830-1852. 
(Ph.D., 1917) 

FISHBANE, IRENE S.: The History of the Mayoralty of New York City, 
1800 to 1834. (M.A., 1949) 

FISHER, MARIAN ELIZABETH: A History of the Indians on Montauk, 
Long Island. (M.A., 1950) 

GOSNELL, PATRIA ARAN: The Puerto Ricans in New York City... . 
(Ph.D., 1945) 

HARTSTEIN, JACOB ISAAC: State Regulatory and Supervisory Control of 
Higher Education in New York from its Beginning Through the Civil 
War. (Ph.D., 1945) 

HERGE, HENRY CURTIS: Colonial Long Island. A Collection of Historical 
Facts and Folk Material of Early Long Island. (Ph.D., 1943) 

JOHNSTON, JOSEPH A.: Staten Island during the American Revolution. 
(M.A., 1949) 

LEDER, LAWRENCE H.: Jacob Leisler and the New York Rebellion of 
1689-1691. M.A., 1950) 

LUKE, MYRON HARPER: The Port of New York, 1800-1810; the For- 
eign Trade and Business Community. (Ph.D., 1950) 

OLSON, EDWIN: Negro Slavery in New York, 1626-1827. (Ph.D., 1938) 

POHL, GUNTHER ERICH: A Study of the Council of Appointment in 
New York State, 1777-1801. (M.A., 1950) 

RIBNER, IRVING: Religious Qualifications for Voting and Holding Office 
in the Thirteen Colonies. (M.A., 19°”) 
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ROSENBERG, BERNARD: Removal Standards for the Classified Civil Serv- 
ice as Determined by Decisions of New York State Courts. (M.P.A., 1940) 

RYAN, JOSEPH FRANCIS: The Draft in New York City during the Amert- 
can Civil War. (M.A., 1949) 

SCHUYLER, LIVINGSTON ROWE: The Liberty of the Press in the Ameri- 
can Colonies before the Revolutionary War. With particular reference 
to conditions in the Royal Colonies of New York. (Ph.D., 1904) 

SIEGEL, FLORENCE WIENER: The Development through Judicial Inter- 
pretation of the Constitution Merit System in the State of New York. 
(Ph.D., 1949) 

WOLFORD, IRENE BELLA: A Study of the Removal of Civil Service Em- 
ployees in New York State. (M.P.A., 1940) 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
(1900-1941) 


CANARY, PAUL: General Aspects of Religious Work in the Maintenance of 
Peace in Early New York. (M.A., 1926) 

FRUNDELL, HELEN A.: Aspects of Poverty and Charity during the De- 
pression, 1873-1878. (New York City). (M.A., 1935) 

HICKS, HATTIE G.: The Beginnings of American Urban Life; New York 
in 1822. (M.A., 1923) 

JOHNSON, PERRY S.: The Legislation of the Colony of New York. 
(M.A., 1903) 

KINIERY, PAUL: The Development of Currency in Early New York. 
(Ph. D., 1929) 

LOKE, CLARENCE W.: The Currency Question in the Province of New 
York, 1764-1771. (M.A., 1941) 

McANEAR, BEVERLY: Factionalism in Colonial New York, 1689-1747. 
(M.A., 1930) 

SCOTT, ELEANOR B.: Literary Tendencies and Activities in New York, 1789- 
1840. (Ph.D., 1925) 

WICKER, GEORGE R.: The Financial History of the New York Colony. 
(Ph.D., 1900) 

WINDEN, JULIUS: The Influence of the Erie Canal upon the Population 
along its Course. (B. Ph., 1900) 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
(1932-1941) 


LINDSAY, IRENE: The Contest for the Equivalent Lands of New York. 
(M.A., 1932) 

PERRY, JEAN: Administrative Adjudication in the State of New York. 
(M.A., 1940) 

QUILLEN, ISAAC JAMES: A History of “The Five Points,’ New York City, 
to 1890. (M.A., 1932) 

SEIDMAN, HAROLD: The New York City Department of Investigation. 
(Ph.D., 1940) 

SELKO, DANIEL THEODORE: Special Districts and the Control of Local 
Finance in the State of New York. (Ph.D., 1936) 

ZISKIND, SAMUEL JOSEPH: Problems of Urban Reform in the Late 
Nineteenth Century with Special Reference to New York’s Lower East 
Side. (M.A., 1941) 
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LOCAL HISTORY NEWS?APER AWARDS 


Westchester, Oneida, Greene, Ulster and Monroe counties 
bring to twenty-two the total number of New York State counties 
represented among the award winners in the annual local history 
newspaper contest now at the conclusion of its 21st year under 
the sponsorship of the New York State Historical Association. 

In the 1951-52 contest two daily newspapers gained top rank 
because of their outstanding work in the local history field: ‘The 
Peekskill Evening Star received first place for their excellent 
coverage of the Westchester County area by Carlton B. Scofield, 
William T. Horton and Maureen McKernan. The Oneida Daily 
Dispatch won first prize in the special edition class for their 
complete ten-section centennial edition of August 29, 1951. 

Of the weekly Upstate newspapers to gain recognition, the 
Examiner-Recorder of Catskill achieved first place for a series on 
the far-famed Catskill Mountain House, on Greene County mur- 
ders and other aspects of local history expertly reported by 


John D. Barry, Arthur C. Mack and others. The News Leader 


of Kingston, Ulster County, won first award in the special edition 
class for their 300th anniversary issue of January 31, 1952. 

A special award has gone to Arch Merrill and the Rochester 
Democrat-Chronicle for the outstanding work he has done and 
is doing to present in a popular and thorough way the story 
of the past in the Monroe County area. 

Honorable mentions among the daily newspapers have been 
handed to the Albany Times-Union for C. R. Roseberry’s series 
Old Albany and to the Hornell Evening Tribune for their six- 
section centennial edition of November 26, 1951. The judges 
stated that a special mention should be made of the Corning 
Evening Leader Corning Glass Works Centennial edition of 
June 22, 1951. 

Among the weekly newspapers, honorable mention is this 
year shared by two: the Essex County Republican of Keesville 
with Mrs. Marjorie Lansing Porter’s series Earlier Day Essex 
and Clinton County Newspapers and the Lindenhurst Star with 
the two series by Mrs. Loren M. Frevert and Paul Bailey. The 
Long Island Traveler and Mattituck Watchman of Southold, 
Long Island, also gained an honorable mention for its 125th 
anniversary issue of May 17, 1951. 

Judges for the contest were Jesse C. Peck, editor of the Caz- 
enovia Republican; Frank C. Carpenter of the Freeman's Journal 
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Company, Cooperstown; David H. Beetle, Clinton, N.Y., news- 
man and former winner of the NYSHA newspaper contest award; 
James Taylor Dunn, Librarian of the New York State His- 
torical Association and manager of the contests: chairman for 
the daily newspapers was E. M. Waterbury of the Oswego 
Palladium-Times; for the weekly papers, Mr. Carpenter. 


JAMeEs TAyYLor Dunn, Librarian 











New York State Historical Association 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fenimore House, Cooperstown, New York 


The Association was organized in 1899 and since that time has been carrying 
forward an increasingly active program in many fields of interest to those 
who are historically minded. Its long list of publications bespeaks its reputa- 
tion for scholarship, its vitalized museums bespeak its keen interest in bring- 
ing to the everyday citizen appreciation of our past. The Association is a 
membership organization chartered by the Board of Regents but receiving 
no financial aid from any governmental agency. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Annual dues are $5.00 (Junior $1.50, Life $100.00). Husband and wife are 
each entitled to membership but only one copy of New York History will be 
sent for a single payment of $5. This entitles a member to New York History 
and The Yorker, the magazine published for junior members, free admission 
to the museums, use of libraries, discount on some Association publications 
and fellowship with others interested in New York State history. New mem- 
bers are welcome upon application to the Director. 

JUNIOR PROGRAM 

This statewide program initiates and sponsors school chapters for study of 
state and local history, promotes conferences and historical writing among 
students. The Yorker is the junior magazine. 

LIBRARIES 

Manuscript and printed material on state and national history forms a basic 
research library for each museum. At Ticonderoga specialized sections deal 
with the history of the Champlain Valley, and at Cooperstown emphasis is 
placed on statewide local history. The Farmers’ Museum library, housed at 
Fenimore House, deals with crafts, history of agriculture, farm techniques 
and folklore. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Research fellowships with the publication of important manuscripts in view 
are annually granted in memory of the late President of the Association, 
Dixon Ryan Fox. An annual prize is given for the best paper on New York 
history submitted by a college student. 

SEMINARS 


The Seminars in American Culture held each summer in Cooperstown are 
an opportunity for members and others to explore areas of special scholarly 
inteiests with nationally known experts. 


CONVENTIONS 

Meetings devoted to New York State history are held annually for members. 
AFFILIATES 

The New York Folklore Society and the Society for the Preservation of Indian 


Lore are affiliated with the Association. 
THE MUSEUMS 


FENIMORE HOUSE at Cooperstown specializes in social history, art and 
folk art of the state. 


THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM at Cooperstown is a museura of New York State 
folk life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


TICONDEROGA MUSEUM at Ticonderoga emphasizes early American 
furniture, Champlain Valley history and the story of the Iroquois Indians. 











